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THE LONDON Socialist Alliance (LSA) 
is fighting its first ever parliamentary 
by-election this month in the contest 
to fill the Tottenham seat left vacant by 
the death of Bernie Grant MP. 

The LSA has chosen Weyman Ben- 
nett as its candidate after he stood in the 
Enfield and Haringey constituency, 
which includes Tottenham, in the elec- 
tion for the Greater London Assembly 
(GLA). Weyman captured nearly 3,700 
votes and would have won a larger share 
of the poll but for the presence on the 
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ballot of an “independent pro-Living- 
stone” candidate who took more than 10 
per cent of the vote. 

Weyman’s record of anti-racist strug- 
gle stands in sharp contrast to that of 
27-year-old Blairite barrister, David 
Lammy, who won the Labour Party 
selection contest against Bernie Grant's 
widow, Sharon Grant. Lammy enjoyed 
the blessing and active backing of the 
Millbank machine. 

Weyman was instrumental in setting 
up the “Justice for Joy” campaign in 


1993 after the brutal death of Jamaican- 
born Joy Gardner, killed by immigration 
officers who were attempting to deport 
her, Last year, he was central to the cam- 
paign to support the family of Roger 
Sylvester, a local black resident and 
Islington Unison member, who died in 
police custody. He has also supported 
local Kurdish activists denied the vote 
in this election. 

Though a recent Guardian profile 
stressed Lammy’s impoverished child- 
hood in Tottenham, his appears to be a 


very swift rags to riches story. He 
“escaped” from Tottenham to a private 
boarding school before becoming the 
first black man from Britain to attend 
Harvard Law School. His credentials are 
impeccably Blairite, causing veteran 
black Labour Party activist, Linda Bel- 
los, to comment: “New Labour’s leaders 
must think we are absolutely stupid if 
they imagine we are going to cheer 
just because they have levered in a black 
candidate.” 

Workers Power calls for a vote for the 











new life 
into PFI 

Alison Hudson explains 
what PFI is and why 
we need to fight it 
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success 
Conference discusses 
future direction for 
LSA 
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Opposition 

bears brunt 
of violence 
Mugabe has named 

the day for elections — 
and is making it hard 
for anyone else to win 
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Unions must 
oppose coup 





The nationalist coup 
must be stopped by 
strike action 


INTERNATIONAL 


LSA in the 22 June by-election. This is 
an exceptional opportunity to combat 
the racist lies about asylum seekers and 
to build a large local contingent on the 
94 June national demonstration. It is 
also a chance to bolster the campaign 
against privatisation of much of the local 
education authority in Haringey, and 
oppose New Labour's pro-boss policies 
as advocated by David Lammy. 

More information: 
www.londonsocialistalliance.org.uk 

@ Turn to page 7 for more on the LSA. 
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@ News from the class struggle in Britain 









on multinational company Nike. 
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The Textile Clothing and 
Footwear Union of Australia 
(TCFUA) has launched a | 
campaign against the | CLERICS AND capitalists joined his drivers a bit extra. Section 28 was designed to intimi- A similar “compromise” was being 
sportswear giant which has together in Scotland — not in prayer, Those backing repeal in the Scottish date local authority workers and teach- proposed in Scotland, with an amend- 
refused to sign up to an | but in bigotry and hatred. Supported parliament have correctly dismissed the _ ers. ment “acceptable to Brian Souter’ which 
agreement protecting | by the Scottish Catholic Churc h, — results as unrepresentative. But Souter Despite the fact that it does not apply guaranteed to put traditional marriage 
homeworkers. Instead of Stagecoach boss and millionaire, is not deterred. He has vowed tocon- directly to schools, most people believe at the heart of any legislation replac- 
agreeing to guarantee the same | Brian Souter, paid for a referendum in _ tinue his crusade launching advertising __ its function is to stop teachers telling ing Section 28, But on the very day that 
rights for homeworkers as those Scotland on the question of scrapping campaigns attacking particular politi- _ their pupils the terrible truth that itis the Souter result was announced, the 
based in factories, Nike is Section 28. clans. alright to be homosexual. committee of Scottish MPs preparing 
simply denying that they employ The purpose of the vote was not to Presumably Souter, one of New New Labour madeacommitmentto the legislation correctly rejected the 
any such workers. In fact the find out what people actually thought Labour's favoured businessmen, believes scrap Section 28 but they have failed | amendment. 
union has evidence that work is | but to put pressure on the Scottish par- _ that having money gives him the right to press ahead with the repeal at West- Section 28 has helped to create an 
regularly contracted out by Nike liament which, unlike Westminster, to “promote” homophobia. Certainly minster. Pressure from Tory bigots in atmosphere of fear in schools. Lesbian 
to homeworkers. looks set to go ahead with repeal of Sec- Souter’s campaign will continue to the House of Lords have led them to and gay teachers and pupils are affect- 
The TCFUA has run a poster tion 28. undermine the myth that ina capitalist search for a compromise, ed by it daily. It has led to an increase in 
campaign targeting Nike and is | The turnout was 34 per cent, 86 democracy everyone is equal. Labour ministers have been falling homophobic bullying and violence in 
planning legal action this per cent voting to retain Section 28, with Section 28 was introduced by the over themselves to reaffirm their faith schools and in society as a whole. Sec- 
month. They have also launched | 13 per cent against. It cost Souter £1 _ Tories, supposedly to stop local author- _ in the heterosexual family and marriage. _ tion 28 should be scrapped immedi- 
a website and are asking million to conduct the poll; one million __ ities spending money on promoting They want to assure us that schools will ately. 
workers around the world to voted in support of his position. Exact- homosexuality. It is a particularly nasty _ preach the message that there are “prop- All trade unionists, especially teach- 
visit the site and use the free | ly£1 per bigot — which Souter probably piece of homophobic legislation and _ er’ (heterosexual) families and “pretend” ers and local government workers, 
fax and e-mail service to deluge | thinks is good value. should be scrapped immediately. It (single parent, homosexual or anyother) should fight for the repeal of Section 28. 
Nike with messages of protest Others might think that the £1 has never actually been usedinapros- _ families. Proper is better than pretend Support the demonstration against Sec- 





million could have been better spent on 
improving his bus service or paying 





ecution, but then that was never its 
prime purpose. 


and one based on a married couple is 
best of all. 
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tion 28 in Manchester on Saturday 15 
July. 
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Ten hooded marchers carried a on a nst 
coffin through the streets of . cate) 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, on 
Wednesday: on their shirts it | THE MOST recent communication fight against PRP will become increas- Yet conference voted for strike action, —in terms of defusing action, but totally 


read “IMF”, on the coffin it said: 
“education, wages, small 


NUT members will have received from 
their union is a pathetic, snivelling 


ingly difficult. 
The introduction of performance 


many associations and individual 
schools have voted for strike action — 


mistaken since it would have tied us to 
a ballot that never was! 









businesses, health”. They attempt to explain the failure of the management for all teachers inthe next — and that action is needed now. We must Thankfully many teachers, in Hack- 
marched at the head of 20,000 leadership to carry out national con- academic year will be made much eas- build unofficial strike action at a rank ney and Tower Hamlets for example, saw 
trade union demonstrators, on a_ | ference policy and ballot for a one day __ ier for the government and PRP for all _ and file level, across associations and through this flawed strategy and reject- 
march called by both wings of strike against Performance Related will be their next step. Union organisa- divisions, across towns and cities, Such ed it, maintaining their collective boy- 
the trade union confederation, __ Pay (PRP). tion and solidarity will have been deci- action must take place this term. cott of applications to cross the thresh- 
the CGT. The protest was called We are told by General Secretary sively undermined. In the weeks following Easter con- old and any training associated with 
| against the $938 million cuts | Doug McAvoy that talks with the For rank and file teachers, for union - ference some on the left in the Social- them. Those already taking some form 
- demanded by the IMF-imposed | NAS/UWT are more important, thatthe _ militants, the next step willbe acrucial ist Teachers Alliance argued that we of action against PRP will be in the 
| austerity programme and majority at conference wasn’t really that one. We know this isa battle thatwecan- should call off any other action against strongest position to launch unofficial 
implemented on Monday by large and that anyway not all teachers not afford to lose. Many suspected that PRP in order to build fora yes vote in strike action. They must take the lead 
President De La Rua’s Alliance =| would vote yes, we would get no official action against the ballot. Their position has now in organising for unofficial action and 
_{ government. But perhaps the most ridiculous rea- PRP, now that has been confirmed. been shown to be not only dangerous, spreading it to other areas. 
| Union leaders have called for | son for denying the membership a 
| a 24 hour general strike on 9 | vote is that now we don’t have to think 
June if the cuts are not about a strike, we will all be free to con- 
| withdrawn. The Argentine | centrate on other things! 
} Workers Party for Socialism =| Like what Mr McAvoy? How tofill in 
} (PTS) is calling for a national our forms proving what good teachers 
congress of delegates from we are to get our £2,000? Working out 
| workers’ organisations and for how to “copyright” all our work and 
the escalation of general strike | effort with children to ensure thatno WE RECENTLY learnt that prison- tooled up in riot gear. readers to support him by writing 
2 action to indefinite action. one else gets to use it when applyingfor ers at the Hi ghpoint prison No doubt prisoners will face to him at: 
. | their £2,000? How to get out of teach- staged an occupation of the tele- harassment as a result of their Kuldip Bajwa 
: Read more, in Spanish, on: ing? Or just simply standing aroundwith vision room in protest at the action, but reports suggest that DN 7230 
4 http: //www.pts.org.ar our arms up in the air shouting “wesur- denial of association time. Pris- this won’t break their willingness HMP/YOI Highpoint 
| | Bo See Sn Na ete eR | render” in David Blunkett’s general oners are entitled to this time, to fight back against attacks on Stradishall 
. | direction? but the prison claimed staff their rights inside. Newmarket 
Sj There will be a demonstration The sell out could not have come at shortages meant that they could The whole incident shows the Suffolk 
3 demanding justice for two black | a worst time. The deadline for applica- not have it. importance of socialists sup- CBS SYG 
% men, Errol and Jason McGowan, | tions to cross the threshold and claim After a discussion approxi- porting class war Prisoners. Kuidip You can also contribute to his 
= in Telford on 1 July. Both men | your £2,000 is 5 June. Once these appli- mately 20 prisoners launched the Bajwa, a supporter of Workers welfare fund by sending cheques, 
. (uncle and nephew) were found | cations have been processed, the end of occupation until their demands Power, remains behind bars for his payable to the Workers Power 
hanged. Despite evidence that | July, and some have been given the extra had been met, despite, at one __role in defending the J18 demon- Welfare Fund, BCM Box 7750, Lon- 
Errol had been the victim of a cash, building an effective and united point, being threatened by screws stration last year. We ask all our don, WCiN 3XX 
; campaign of racist harassment 
and circumstantial evidence a | a ee 
pointing to the possibility that | [{7Via"Ts se 
both men were victims of racist | ie oe oe i 
they had committed suicide. , 
This is another example of the U1} i i | e ' i 
police’s refusal to take racist | , 
notwithstanding the aftermath [| THE RECENT conference of the col- Mackney welcomed the minister’s ref- ers of the “Rank and File” grouping as __ the Learning*and Skills Councils are 
of the Lawrence inquiry. We lege teachers’ union NATFHE reflected erences to resolving the issues of pay negotiators. introduced. These bodies are being pre- 
urge readers to support the the frustrations of rank and file and casualisation, speakers from the But to turn these positions intoareal sented as a way of overcoming waste- 
| FT | activists. Branch leaderships cope with floor pointed out that Wicks had failed challenge to the leadership’s policies, ful competition in areas. In fact they will 
demanding justice: a daily war of attrition with their col- to earmark money for pay increases or __ socialists will have to launcha fight back _ preside overa system where FE colleges 
lege bosses who are withholding pay promise any end to the system of col- on pay and conditions on the ground will be pitted against private “providers” 
Assemble 11.30am, increases, slashing jobs and demand- lege by college bargaining over condi- and win the political arguments about which will force down conditions and 
Saturday 1 July, ing more and more paperwork, while _ tions. the union’s current strategy. This means the standard of education and train- 
Telford Town Park attacking conditions. Nor was there any real “new money” _ tackling the whole question of Labour's ing. 
But the NATFHE leadership—Gen- for the expansion in FE the government policies for FE and HE. Conference voted to support the NUJ 
; eral Secretary Paul Mackney and the wants. This leaves many NATFHE While Labour ministers launch an initiative over asylum seekers and other 
a CONTENTS NEC majority — argues that the mem- branches still struggling to get anyrec- ostensible challenge to privilege over activities such as the 24 June march. 
bers won't fight, and is relyingon Labour ommended pay increase and many oth- access to elite institutions, theyare pre- It also voted to Back the call for mass 
Fightback 2-5 | to deliver improvements. This is prov- ers facing redundancies as colleges hit — siding over an education system which demonstrations against the IMF in 
Sport 6 | inga vain hope. financial crises, systematically blocks learning oppor- Prague and related initiatives. But as 
Debate 7 | Delegates were prepared to give a Not surprisingly, the further edu- _ tunities for the working class, under- _ with the struggle over the future of high- 
international 8-11 | hearing to Lifelong Learning minister cation section of Conference voted to funding FE colleges and denying grants er education itself, it will be down to 
Theory & Practice 12-15 | Malcolm Wicks, but theywerelessthan recommend rejection of the current pay to HE students. rank and file militants to turn these 
Where We Stand 16 | impressed with what he had to say.While _ offer. It also elected left wing support- The next year will see new attacks as commitments into activity, 
2 * June 2000 workersPower 





| is how the wild-eyed radicals of the British Medical et 
Private Finance Initiative (PFI). But what is PFI? And what is so bad about it? Alison Hudson investigates 





MAGINE YOURSELF back in the 

early 1990s. The NHS faced a 

horrible legacy of underfunding, 

leaving it with dozens of crum- 

bling Victorian buildings. A 
tight-fisted Tory government was in 
office with no intention of finding pub- 
lic money for investment. In 1990 the 
Tories came up with the NHS and 
Community Care Act. This was the 
first step towards PFI as it made capi- 
tal financing the responsibility of indi- 
vidual NHS Trusts and not the govern- 
ment. 

Hospitals had to start acting more 
and more like private sector companies 
if they wanted to refurbish premises or 
build new ones, or even invest in new 
equipment. Legally, they had to make 
an annual surplus of income over expen- 
diture. It does not take a degree in 
accounting to realise that for “non-prof- 
it” organisations this means cutting back 
on some areas to pay for others. 

But this kind of exercise could not 
provide the vast sums needed. Given that 
the Tories were never going to raise rev- 
enue through taxing the rich to pay 
for investment, why were they so loathe 
to borrow the necessary cash as had been 
normal practice up to then? 

One key reason was that Britain had 
signed up to the 1992 Maastricht Treaty 
with its convergence criteria which stip- 
ulated strict limits on public sector bor- 
rowing. So, as responsible capitalist man- 
agers of “UK plc”, the Tories came up 
with a creative accounting wheeze that 
had the added bonus of bringing the pri- 
vate sector into the heart of the NHS. 

PFI was introduced in the 1992 bud- 
get — with the justification that it would 
encourage private sector investment and 
bring in to the NHS (along with the civil 
service, road building and prisons) 
“management expertise”. In the 1993 
autumn statement PFI was promoted 
as an “additional source of funding for 
capital projects”. 

Under PF] the private sector pays for 
replacing or refurbishing public assets, 
such as a computer system or a new hos- 
pital, and then receives a long-term con- 
tract (usually 30 but up to 60 years in 
duration if the project is a new building) 
to operate the assets or run the associ- 
ated services. Until recently it was taken 
as read that any jobs involved would 
transfer to the private company. The pri- 
vate company then recoups its costs sev- 
eral times over through a charge for the 
services which it now provides. 

In summary, a PFI scheme puts off till 
tomorrow what you could pay for today 
in order to keep current public spending 
and borrowing down, and at the same 
time privatises services that capitalist 
businesses had previously not been able 
to get hold of in their quest for profit. 

Initially, PFI was supposed to be 
one of many options for funding capi- 
tal projects but very quickly it has 
become the only show in town. Since 
1993-94 the civil service and the NHS 
have been required to give first refusal 
to the private sector before any public 
money can be approved. In 1994-95 
planned public sector capital expendi- 
ture by the government was already 
being reduced by 4A billion. : 

In April 1996 the Public Private Part- 
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nership Programme (or 4Ps) introduced 
the PFI model into local government. 
Today the management bodies not only 
of hospitals and prisons but schools, 
housing, day centres and residential 
homes are taking the PEI route —essen- 
tially because local authorities and other 
public bodies have no choice. 


ince the 1997 election the New 
™, Labour government has embraced 
PFI almost as enthusiastically as 
the Tories. This is despite the fact that 
it has been proved time and again, even 
by establishment bodies such as the 
Audit Commission, that PFI is a “cost- 
ly process”, that companies “can make 
excessive profits” and that PFI schemes 
cost far more than conventionally 
financed capital projects. 

The Public Services Privatisation 
Research Unit in a report on the dan- 
gers of PFI refers to many examples of 
schemes dramatically escalating in cost, 
such as Norfolk and Norwich Hospital. 
This started as a£90 million project and 
rose to £193 million on a 60-year con- 
tract! This scheme, along with many 
other hospital schemes, also involved 
bed cuts, in Norfolk and Norwich’s case 
from 1,600 to 1,000. 

Ironically, some of the extra cost is 
due to the fact that the public sector can 
borrow funds cheaper than the private 
sector, because they are underwritten by 
the government. The bids are very com- 
plex, expensive and time-consuming to 
assemble (the costs are, of course, passed 
on to the public body). While there is 
minimal scope for real public scrutiny, 
and wide scope for potential corruption, 


public bodies have to spend considerable 


sums in researching potential projects 
— Guys and St. Thomas’s Hospitals spent 
£557,000 deciding not to go for PFI. 
But the main cause of the high cost 
of PFI schemes is the greed of private 
sector bosses who want to make profit 
at a rate of between 10 and 20 per 
cent, having been handed our services 
_on a plate, The main criteria for the 
approval of a PFI scheme remains that 
it must be value for money and must 
transfer risk to the private sector. 
The case of Pimlico School clearly 
demonstrates that instead of being “value 
for money” PFI means a huge financial 
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burden that may ultimately fall back 
on to the local authority. This in turn 
makes for a deteriorating service, both 
in terms of the individual school and the 
knock-on effect on the whole LEA. 
Some £7 million was needed to refur- 
bish the Pimlico building in the City 
of Westminster. The Department for 
Education and Employment (DfEE) 
offered only £2.5 million towards the 
refurbishment or the alternative of a£25 
million revenue support grant for a new 
building, but only as part of a PFI 
scheme. This option was championed 
by the current Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, one of the school’s governors. 
The PFI bid soon involved selling off 
one acre of the school grounds for high- 
density housing, reducing the school 
area to 8,000 square metres — a small 
fraction of the DfEE’s recommended 
minimum of 60,000 square metres. 
Part of the bidding process is to com- 


Since the 1997 
election the New 
Labour 
government has 
embraced PFI 
almost as 
enthusiastically 
as the Tories 


pare the PFI scheme to.a public sector 
alternative, but this process is always 
weighted in the private sector's favour. 
In Pimlico’s case the public sector com- 
parison meant taking account of local 
authority guidelines for housing densi- 
ty and the requirement for the public 
sector to include a social housing 
component of 25 per cent for the pro- 
posed one acre sell-off — the PFI con- 
sortium could ignore this and thus 
put a higher value on the so-called “sur- 
plus land”. This extra £10 million swung 
the deal. 
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The Tory Westminster City Council, 
quite happy to see PF] as the only option, 
soon abandoned its planning policies 
and distorted the value for money test. 
In its desperation, the council was not 
in the slightest bit interested in whether 
it could actually afford to pay the annu- 
al fee to the consortium. Its own fund- 
ing report stated: 

“There will be additional cost to the 
city council if the charge for services 
under the PFI contract exceed those cur- 
rently experienced. It is not yet possible 
to assess the level of these charges.” 

At present, after teaching salaries, 
Pimlico School has little more than £1 
million to fund everything else — non- 
teaching salaries, equipment costs, etc. 
Increased charges, which the consor- 
tium is at liberty to introduce if it is not 
making enough profit, will have to be 
paid for by either cutting staff, attack- 
ing their terms and conditions or divert- 
ing funds from other schools in the 
authority. 

Other local schools will also feel 
the effect of the Pimlico PFI as an 100 
extra pupils are to be allocated to the 
school and a new school will inevitably 
mean more competition for places — this 
could have very damaging effects on 
neighbouring schools particularly if 
their numbers are already falling. 


of the service are relegated to well 


Parte demonstrates that the needs 
below the needs of the PFI con- 


_ sortium to make as much profit as 


possible. It also shows that the idea that 
risk is transferred to the private sector 
is a joke. Last summer’s Passport Office 
fiasco saw the public sector having to 
pick up the tab after Siemens’ PFI-fund- 
ed computer system caused a massive 
backlog and a massive a public outcry — 
yet the fines for contractors who default 
on contracts are effectively so much 
loose change. 

New Labour has made minor adjust- 


ments to PFI: they have ended the 


requirement to transfer staff (apart from 
workers employed to provide services 
related to an asset such as building 
maintenance) but if a local authority or 
NHS Trust wants to transfer staff they 
still could if they can prove the infamous 
value for money case. 
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Safeguards have been put in place to 
better protect the pensions of workers 
transferred. The main argument 
advanced by those in the labour move- 
ment who push for PFI is that assets can 
now return to the public sector at the 
end of the contract. But, of course, these 
often last for decades. 

What New Labour have now accept- 
ed is the fundamental philosophy behind 
PFI that whatever the cost, whatever the 
waste of resources, privatisation is a good 
thing, that no matter what the attacks 
on workers’ jobs, terms and conditions, 
private sector management of public 
services is the preferred option. In short, 
it is a triumph for Thatcherite ideology. 
It is the same ideology that has seen 
Labour, disgracefully, push through the 
privatisation of Air Traffic Control, 
putting public safety at considerable risk: 

Whether or not staff are transferred 
out of the public sector, it is clear that in 
order to make maximum profit private 
bosses will have to attack workers’ terms 
and conditions sooner or later, and union 
activists know this. Trade unionists 
and local communities have been 
staunchly fighting against PFI schemes 
up and down the country. Some cam- 
paigns have used imaginative methods 
such as local referendums (Wakefield 
and Pontefract Hospitals) to fight off the 
PFI threat, others have used commu- 
nity and joint union campaigns 
(Haringey schools). 

Most significantly, the UCLH Uni- 
son branch took strike action in the face 
of opposition from not only their NHS 
Trust bosses, but from the High Court 
(which ruled that they could not strike 
to protect their terms and conditions 
with their future employer before trans- 
fer). Meanwhile, Unison bureaucrats 
were terrified that the strike was “too 
political” and an embarrassment to the 
Labour government they seek to prop 
up. Since then, Unison has mounted a 
witch-hunt of two of the strike leaders. 

This comes from a union that has 
taken a paper position of calling on 
the government to scrap PFI for sever- 
al years. Unison has also promised to 
campaign against PFI and for public ser- 
vices, but while it produces forests of 
useful pamphlets and briefing papers 
it refuses to co-ordinate the kind of cam- 
paign that is needed to see off PFI and 
the other forms of backdoor privatisa- 
tion being peddled by New Labour. 

Such a campaign must build resis- 
tance locally and nationally to any fur- 
ther private sector involvement in local 
sovernment, state education and NHS 
or other public sector service provision 
through industrial action, protests 
and demonstrations. It must fight for 
the restoration to the public sector of 
all privatised services which are under 
the terms of CCT, PFI etc. These services 
should be placed under the democrat- 
ic control of workers and service users. 

Throughout the public sector we need 
to organise industrial action including 
indefinite strikes, official if possible, unof- 
ficial where necessary to stop every 
attempt at backdoor privatisation and 
spread those strikes to stop the govern- 
ment, and union bureaucrats, picking 
us off workplace by workplace. 
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IN APRIL the government confirmed 
its plans to force local councils to sell 
off virtually all their housing stocks. A 
Green Paper introduced by Deputy 
Prime Minister John Prescott outlines 
the proposals in familiar New Labour 
terms — “modernisation and reform” 
to housing, to give people “quality and 
choice”. 

This is hypocritical doublespeak. The 
real purpose of the reforms is to off-load 
the cost of renovating a long neglected 
housing stock onto working class ten- 
ants and to end any local democratic 
control over housing policy. 

Prescott’s department is using sim- 
ilar arguments to the ones put forward 
for the privatisation of London’s under- 
ground. The Green Paper admits that at 
least £19 billion worth of repairs are out- 
standing just to bring the “worst coun- 
cil housing to modern standards”. 
This is a result of the Thatcher years 
when councils were starved of cash for 
housing repairs and the building of new 
houses virtually stopped. 

Thatcher hated council housing. She 
wanted workers to become “homeown- 
ers”. With the burden of mortgages she 
thought they would be less militant. 

New Labour shares her disdain for 
public sector housing and is unwilling 
to find the money to deal with its des- 
perate problems. It wants to off-load the 
financing onto the tenants while setting 
up various quangos to take the blame 
for the rent rises. 

The stock transfers will be “volun- 
tary”, according to the government. But 
large sums of money will be directed 
only into the transfer schemes, while 
councils and the Housing Corporation 
will be starved of capital. You can stay 
with the council if you want but will have 
to live in a rundown slum — some 
“choice”! 

The government’s favoured scheme 
is to transfer the housing to some other 
“social” landlord, like a housing associ- 
ation. For this the tenants must agree 
ina ballot. They will also allow councils 
to create “arms-length” companies to 
run the housing estates while formally 
keeping the ownership. No ballot would 
be needed for this. Councils can also 
seek money through the Private Finance 
Initiative, with the agreement of central 
sovernment. 

The “arms-length” technique has 
already proved disastrous, with Hous- 
ing Benefits being run in London and 
elsewhere by companies such as Capi- 
ta, CSL and ITNet who are even more 
inefficient than the old council-run ser- 
Vices. 

The Green Paper makes much of the 
fact that different tenants pay differing 
rents for “comparable homes” — a rea- 
sonable point if the object was to reduce 
the higher rents. But of course it isn’t. 
The “unjustifiable differences” in rent 
levels refer largely to the fact that, on 
average, housing association tenants pay 
20 per cent more per week than coun- 





DAGENHAM 


Stri 


‘WE HAVE to fight because this is not 
just about workers’ jobs now. It is 
about jobs in the future, and about 
whole communities.” These were the 
words of one long-time worker from 
Ford’s Dagenham complex, addressing 
a meeting in East London last month. 

Now, at long last, there are signs that 
national union officials are prepared 
to lead resistance to the impending clo- 
sure of Dagenham’s car assembly plant 
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cil tenants. 

Within ten years most council ten- 
ants who transfer will be paying £20.00 
a week more in rent, plus whatever “ser- 
vice charges” the new landlords deem 
suitable. 

Even worse is a proposal to link rents 
to “property values”. Recent research, 
commissioned by the National Housing 
Federation and carried out by Cam- 
bridge University, showed that this 
approach would lead to rents of £70.00 
a week for one-bedroom flats and £220 
a week for four-bedroom houses! Local 
authority tenants now pay a national 
average of between £40 and £52 for such 
properties. 

The supporters of these proposals — 
nicknamed the “big bang” by housing 
professionals — are the usual suspects. 
The Council of Mortgage Lenders quick- 
ly welcomed the proposals, seeing a new 
market as more council tenants are dri- 
ven by rising rents into the banks’ grub- 
by hands. Chief Executives of large hous- 
ing associations cannot wait to add new 
properties to their empires. New Labour- 
led councils, like Lambeth and South- 
wark, are rushing to prove their “mod- 
ernising” credentials in getting shot of 
council tenants. 

Councils are already moving full- 
steam ahead to meet the government 
targets for selling off 200,000 council 
houses a year for the next 10 years. 
Southwark Council plans to transfer all 
of its 53,000 homes to 10 new social 
landlords, Lambeth aims at 40,000 while 
Glasgow plans to sell off 95,000 homes. 
In all, 23 councils are bidding to trans- 
fer 270,000 council dwellings this 
year. 

Opposiéion is growing even among 
Labour councillors as tenants realise 
what the proposals mean. Despite hun- 
dreds of thousands spent on glossy pub- 
licity and fat-cat consultants to persuade 
tenants to change landlords, tenants 
have organised to defeat many of these 
transfer attempts. Tower Hamlets’ 
tenants voted a resounding “no” to 
transfer proposals. There are active cam- 
paigns to defend council housing in 
Southwark, Manchester, Cambridge, 
Camden and elsewhere. 

A national campaign has been 
launched, backed by the construction 
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union UCATT, many tenants’ associa- 


tions, Unison activists and others. The 
Campaign to Defend Council Housing 
has brought out its own newspaper, 
arguing for a massive injection of funds 
to carry out a major programme of 
council house improvements. The cam- 
paign is an excellent start to preventing 
Labour from off-loading the housing cri- 
sis onto council tenants themselves. 
But we must also rally tenants, hous- 
ing and building workers to asocialist 
alternative to Prescott’s plans. 
Prescott and his Housing Minister, 
Nick Raynsford, boast about the £5 bil- 
lion extra they will provide for hous- 
ing over five years. This is a pitiful 


NATIONAL CAMPAIGN TO 


OPPOSE COUNCIL HOUSE 
PRIVATISATION 
Defend Council Housing 
WEST MIDLANDS 
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24 June, 12 noon - 4.00pm 
United Services Club, 


with the immediate loss of some 2,000 
jobs. 

A 2 June meeting of 50 TGWU and 
other union officers agreed to ballot for 
strike action not only at Dagenham but 
across the whole of the Ford UK com- 
bine. Mass meetings at the Dagenham 
complex are due to discuss action before 
the end of July. In the meantime, how- 
ever, another 1,500 jobs will already have 
disappeared as the result of an earlier 





voluntary redundancy exercise. 

Tony Woodley, the TGWU’s top offi- 
cial in the car industry, once more told 
journalists that Ford had effectively tom 
up “a gentlemen’s agreement” from 
1997 about new investment at the 
Dagenham site, He added, “so we should 
stop behaving like gentlemen.” 

Over the course of the next month 
stewards and activists at Dagenham need 
to encourage a huge “yes” vote for indef- 





amount, given the size of the problem. 


aaa 


It is not only the massive backlog of 
repairs and renovation to council hous- 
ing, but also the dilapidated state of 
much of the private sector housing stock 
that needs to be tackled. As the Green 
Paper points out nearly half Britain’s 
housing stock is over 50 years old, a 
quarter dates from before the First World 
War. 

In London and the south east espe- 
cially there is a growing problem of 
homelessness. People cannot afford to 
buy, and councils have been prevented 
from carrying out any significant house- 
building programme for almost two 
decades. Meanwhile, the private sector 
builders sit on massive “land banks”, 
waiting for prices to rise and only inter- 
ested in building for the higher end of 
the market. 

Capitalism has never been interest- 
ed in providing housing for the work- 
ing class at affordable rents. It is only 
interested in a quick profit. This was why 
municipal housing, fought for by the 
workers and the socialist movement at 
the end of the last century, came about 
in the first place. 

The Campaign to Defend Council 
Housing needs to be part of a struggle 
to tackle the root cause of Britain's hous- 
ing problem. 

Homelessness could be banished 


inite action and send out delegations to 
meet with workers at other Ford plants 
not only in Britain but across Europe. 
Militants need to argue now for a demo- 
cratically elected, fully accountable strike 
committee that can wrest control of the 
dispute from full-time bureaucrats who 
have time and again-sought to divert 
workers’ anger into the defence of 
“British jobs” at the expense of workers 
elsewhere in Europe. 





News from the class struggle in Britain 


overnight by requisitioning all second 
homes, especially in London and the 
south east, where the problem is acute. 
The fat cats and city businessmen, with 
their plush second flats all over central 
London, should be thrown out and the 
homes placed at the disposal of local 
councils for the homeless. Empty prop- 
erties, many bought as investments, 
should be seized without compensation. 
These measures alone could solve the 
immediate homelessness crisis in 
London. 

A massive programme of repairs and 
house building, as part of a programme 
of public works, should be launched, 
creating quality houses and flats for 
workers and their families. The tenants 
(actual and potential), building workers 
and elected representatives of the local 
working class, should control these pro- 


grammes to ensure the projects are 


designed to meet workers’ needs. 

“Where will you get the money 
from?” This will be the cry from New 
Labour and its prudent Chancellor. The 
reply is simple. Through a steeply pro- 
gressive income tax combined witha 
hefty wealth tax. This could raise bil- 
lions, not just for housing but for health 
and education too. The Labour govern- 
ment won't do it because it is in the boss- 
es’ pocket. It would rather make the 
poorest sections of the community pay 
for a miserably inadequate housing pol- 
icy through upping the rents. 

Against the sham proposals of “par- 
ticipation” and “representation” for ten- 
ants put forward by New Labour and 
their social landlords, we should defend 
directly elected and accountable local 
councils, with control over housing, and 
fight for maximum tenant control 
over all housing decisions through elect- 
ed tenants’ committees and associations 
on the estates. 

The private building companies and 
their “land banks” should be nationalised 
without compensation and placed under 
workers’ control so that they can con- 
tribute their resources to such a hous- 
ing programme. Land should be taken 
out of private ownership and returned 
to the people through nationalising it 
without compensation. 

The crippling housing debts of the 
councils and housing associations, paid 
many times over in interest to banks and 
finance houses, should be cancelled 
immediately, with any bank in result- 
ing financial difficulty being nationalised 
under workers’ control. 

As Friedrich Engels put it in 1872, 
talking about the housing crisis caused 
by the development of capitalism in Ger- 
many: 

‘Tn sucha society the housing short- 
age is no accident; it is a necessary insti- 
tution and can be abolished with all its 
effects on health etc., only if the whole 
social order from which it springs is fun- 
damentally refashioned.” 

This remains the case in Britain 
today. 


And any attempt at plant closure 
must be met by a full-on occupation 
by workers. If Ford bosses refuse to back 
down on their threat to jobs then we 
must pile the pressure on Labour to 
nationalise Ford under workers’ control 
and without any compensation to boss- 
es who have already realised billions in 
profits. No strike or occupation should 
be called off until every job is guaran- 
teed. | 
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DELEGATES GATHERING in 
Bournemouth later this month for the 
annual conference of Britain’s biggest 
union will be facing what has become 
an all too familiar situation. Once 
again, left activists in Unison are under 
investigation and a major metropoli- 
tan branch (Sheffield) remains sus- 
pended. 

In addition, the union bureaucracy 
has moved to expel a number of key mil- 
itants from both local government and 
NHS branches in what is clearly a polit- 
ically motivated witch-hunt. Meanwhile, 
a whole series of New Labour attacks on 
Unison members and the very notion of 
public sector service provision contin- 
ue unchecked. | 

Still, some things have changed since 
the union’s last national conference in 
Brighton a year ago. General Secre- 
tary Rodney Bickerstaffe announced that 
he was standing down early, so trig- 
gering an election for his replace- 
ment. His heir apparent, Dave Prentis, 
won but on the basis of a very low 
turnout. 

At the same time the main candidate 
of the left, Roger Bannister, of the Cam- 
paign for a Fighting and Democratic 
Unison (CFDU) captured nearly a third 
of the ballot —a much bigger share than 
in autumn 1995. In May it emerged that 
Dave Prentis was suffering from cancer 
of the oesophagus, and might be forced 
to stand down before taking office. 

May also saw a dramatic erosion in 
New Labour’s working class support at 
the polls, not least because of continu- 
ing cuts in local services and the per- 
petual crisis in the NHS. Not everything 
has been going the way of the dominant 
faction of the union’s bureaucracy, 
which aside from witch-hunting has 
combined mild rhetorical opposition to 
such New Labour policies as PFI and 
Best Value with a steadfast refusal to 
mobilise members to fight against them. 

After confirming the expulsion in 
early April of UCLH branch officers, 
Candy Udwin and Dave Carr, who had 
_led the fight against PFI at the central 
London NHS Trust, the bureaucracy 
moved against two other prominent 
SWP members working in the NHS. 
Yunus Bakhsh, secretary of the New- 
castle City Health branch, and Karen 
Reissmann from South Manchester both 
faced disciplinary action for allegedly 
“intimidating” a member of the nation- 
al executive at the NHS service group 
conference. 

Initially, the indications were that 
Unison officials would block Bakhsh and 
Reissmann from attending the 
Bournemouth conference, but now it 
appears they have backed off and both 
will be allowed credentials. 

Whether this climbdown signals a 
more general retreat from the aggres- 
sive witch-hunting that has become typ- 
ical over the last three years remains 
to be seen, however. In fact, there is a 
good deal of evidence to the contrary, 
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ranging from the expulsion of non-SWP 
activists in the Birmingham and 
Newham local government branches to 
Rodney Bickerstaffe’s farewell speech to 
the annual forum of Unison’s Affiliated 
Political Fund (APF), which included a 
good deal of overt “Trot-bashing”. 

The majority of those attending the 
APF forum will be doing their utmost 
to ensure that the national conference 
does not even discuss an extremely mild 
resolution from the Leicestershire 
Health Branch that does not suggest dis- 
affiliation from the Labour Party but 
proposes the possibility of sponsoring 
non-Labour candidates. In addition, 
those branches expressing support for 
Udwin and Carr have come under threat 
of disciplinary sanctions if they donate 
any money to their defence campaign. 

The first night of the Bournemouth 
conference will see another display of 
left unity in the form ofa rally in defence 
of union democracy and against the 
ongoing witch-hunt. Speakers from the 
CFDU and SWP will be among those 
sharing the platform. The rally will, how- 


ever, come after what has become the 


annual ritual of the debate on the 
right to organise and campaign within 
Unison. 

After conference there is likely to 
be a meeting of left activists in London 
from various political tendencies and 
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Candy Udwin, victimised | 








none. At least the possibility is posed 
of a single left organisation in opposi- 
tion to the current Unison leadership. 


In one sense, maximum unity on the left - @ 


can only be a good thing. It could win 
the support of branch officers and 
shop stewards not aligned with either 
the CFDU or SWP. 

But the main purpose of a united left 
should not be to construct a new elec- 
toral machine to challenge for positions 
on the national executive in the hope of 
eventually gaining control of the union 
machinery. A new “broad left” is not the 
way forward. A democratic united left 
campaign would need to focus on the 
base of the existing membership, stew- 
ards and lay activists, and on recruit- 
ment of new workers who currently do 
not identify with trade unionism but are 
profoundly sick of the reality of New 
Labour in office. 

Such a left would turn to the rank 
and file membership, not as voting fod- 
der come election time, but as the force 
capable of transforming the union 
into a body which is truly democratic 
and fighting. Concretely, this means 
building solidarity with every struggle 
currently taking place, while spelling 
out the connection between the current 
witch-hunt and the determination of 
the national leadership to make Unison 
safe for New Labour even as the gov- 
ernment continues its assault on the 
public sector. 

Workers Power supporters in Uni- 
son, around the bulletin Well Red, are 
committed to working with other 
Sroups and individuals in a united left. 
But our goal is not an enlarged left cau- 
cus. It is to create a movement at the 
base of the union, a real rank and file 
movement, aimed at turning Unison 
into a truly democratic, class struggle 
union. 
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phoney war — 


young girl fails to get a place at Oxford University and the next 

thing you know the papers are running a “class war special” — not 
orkers Power or Socialist Worker but the Independent on Sun- 

day and Observer! 
Class was back in fashion as Gordon Brown, John Prescott and numer- 
ous other New Labour luminaries lambasted the stuffy, privileged Oxbridge 


elite. 


In Britain you usually get two distinct approaches: either we are told 
class does not exist or that we are all obsessed with class. There is either 
studied denial or we are encouraged to think of it as a tourist attraction, 
a whimsical aspect of the British heritage that foreigners find entertaining. 

But what lies behind Labour’s recent rediscovery of class? 

It is obvious that Oxford and Cambridge remain bastions of class priv- 
ilege. They are training centres for future members of the ruling class. 
You only have to look at the statistics: seven per cent of children go to 
private schools, 93 per cent to state schools and yet nearly 50 per cent 
of those gaining an Oxbridge place are privately educated. 

And that is after years of supposedly opening up the colleges to the 
great unwashed. Attempts to blame state schools for failing to educate 
their pupils to a high enough standard in order to get into the 
Oxbridge colleges were inevitable in this situation. But such arguments 
fall apart when the analysis shows that if those gaining the highest 
possible grades at state schools were to be reflected in the Oxbridge 
intake, the numbers of students from state schools would have to go 
up by more than 30 per cent. Of course, the numbers coming from 
private schools would have to decrease by 30 per cent. This would mean 
Oxford offering 83 per cent of their places to state educated students, 
instead of the 53 per cent actually being offered places this year. 

The only explanation for such a disproportionate number of private 


school pupils at Oxbridge is class privilege. 


Did Gordon Brown only just notice this? Did Oxford-educated Tony 


Blair not wonder why most of his university mates could afford crates 
of vintage claret while students elsewhere had to combine part-time jobs 


with study just in order to live? 


Of course not. New Labour’s phoney declarations of class war are the 
product of its realisation that its ardent defence of one class — the boss- 
es — was alienating millions of members of the working class. The kick 
in the teeth New Labour received at the local elections has unsettled the 
leadership. Alarm bells must start to ring when, in inner city areas like 
Hackney, the London Socialist Alliance can come from nowhere to get 


seven per cent of the vote. 


Within the party the battered remnants of left (and not so left —- name- 
ly Peter Kilfoyle) have been arguing that New Labour risks losing its core 
voters by pandering to the middle classes in the shires. Perhaps Blair 
and Brown believe that some old Labour rhetoric about class, privilege 
and elites may sound good in the coming election campaign. But will 


they be prepared to actually do something about it? 


In New Labour land class is an interesting concept. They can risk 
using the word because for most people it just applies to the toffs and 
the aristos, who are never going to vote for New Labour anyway. John 
Prescott can be wheeled out to attack those who got where they are 
just because their father happens to be a lord or a duke. 

If your mother happens to be a barrister, things are slightly more com- 
plicated. You can talk about class but don’t mention wealth; you can attack 
privilege, but don’t mention equality. It is a subtle but important differ- 
ence which allows New Labour to play to the left rhetorically, while actu- 
ally delivering to the middle classes and defending the most important 
privileges enjoyed by the rich — their right to rule and exploit us. 

Throwing a few balls at a coconut shy of Hooray Henrys might just 
distract attention from the fact that the New Labour government is pre- 
siding over a country where the gap between the rich and the poor is 
now wider than at any time since the end of the second world war. 

And in Britain today, according to the Sutton Trust, you are 25 times 
more likely to go to university if you are educated in a private school 
than if you happen to be born into a deprived background. » 

The most obvious thing to do if you were serious about ensuring 
opportunity for all, if you want every child to have the chance to suc- 
ceed, is to abolish two things: child poverty and private schools. Will this 


be in the next manifesto? 


Less than a year ago Tony Blair claimed that the class war was over. 
Today New Labour stands accused by the Tories and the press —as a result 


of Brown’s outburst against Oxbridge — of reviving it. 


The truth is simple, this is all verbal clowning around by ignorant 
and privileged politicians and journalists. They can only get away with 
this because the class war — the real class war fought day in and day 
out in every workplace, at schools and colleges, on estates, in local cam- 
paigns over services, in the courts and prisons — has been a low inten- 
sity affair in Britain for the past few years. | 





The signs are that it won’t stay that way for very long. The working 
class is regrouping and will fight when it comes under attack. And in 
this class war we won't simply attack the symbols of privilege as Brown 
did. We will attack the source of privilege — capitalism and the class divid- 


ed society that New Labour defends. : 
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The money game 


This month television screens across the continent will be dominated by Euro 2000. As Mark Harrison 
explains this footballing feast involves much more than just watching men kick a ball around 


ngland manager, Kevin 
Keegan, stands to earn quite 
a few bob from Euro 2000 — 
but only if his team are 
knocked out early! 

He is under contract to appear on 
ITV’s Euro 2000 coverage as soon as 
England are out of the competition. This 
little fact speaks volumes about the new 
ethos at the heart of modern football. 
Though a rich man, Keegan is but a 
small fish swimming in a sea of capi- 
talist sharks. 

Television rights, sponsorship, own- 
ership and advertising are all sources of 
profit. The principal mass spectator 
sports have become big business in their 
own right: football clubs are floated on 
the stock exchange; television rights 
to coverage involve billions of pounds 
and huge returns for clubs and televi- 
sion companies; sponsorship rewards 
individual players and clubs, while the 
companies paying for it are guaran- 
teed regular adverts to audiences num- 
bering millions. 

Players change clubs for millions and 
are paid grossly inflated salaries. Sup- 
porters’ paraphernalia is now a multi- 
million pound, superstore-led opera- 
tion. 

In the early days the British ruling 
class used football, which originated at 
Eton, to try and instil team spirit and 
Christian discipline in the “respectable” 
working class. Its popularity as a mass 
spectator sport grew in the late nine- 
teenth century, especially in the urban 
industrial areas of northern England 
and Scotland. 

But with this growth in popularity 
came something the ruling class feared 
— the working class crowd, numbering 
tens of thousands. The working class 
crowd disrupted the idea of the “harm- 
less” entertainment of the football 
match. The game had been dominated 
for years by the Old Etonians, the Old 
Corinthians and such like. Then the 
industrial city clubs came of age with 
Blackburn winning the FA cup in 1883. 
Ever since no gentlemen amateur team 
has ever won the competition, and the 
bourgeoisie took note of the danger the 
“northern” (i.e. working class) crowd 
posed. The football hooligan was invent- 
ed when the Pall Mall Gazette reported 
on the Blackburn fans arrival for the 
final: 

“A northern horde of uncouth garb 
and strange oaths — like a tribe of 


Sudanese Arabs let loose.” 


These fiercely partisan crowds were 
not what the bourgeoisie had intended. 
They were vociferous. They drank on the 
way to the match. They were unruly and 
they solidarised with each other. These 
were the very first “hooligans” — now 
feared today because they may deter 
investors. : 

Sensing the danger of football being 
taken over by the working class, the 
more far-sighted sections of the ruling 
class responded by re-organising the 
clubs as limited companies, run by 
unelected boards. That way the crowd 
could be used as a source of income — 
a captive paying audience. 

The crowd could also be manipu- 
lated, not only financially, but in terms 
of uniting behind the team at the 
expense of their own class interests. West 
Ham United, for example, was set up by 
Arnold Hill after a strike at the local iron- 
works so as to promote class peace 
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Nationwide, sponsors of the England Team, uses football to advertise its latest credit card. 


among kis workforce. And if this local 
chauvinism could be used to blind work- 
ers to their independent class interests 
then the same could be done ona 
national basis. National sporting teams 
could encourage jingoism and loyalty 
to the empire. 

By the start of the last century the 
objective in promoting sport had 
become integration of the working class 
— more especially the skilled working 
class — into the capitalist order. 

The great and the good of British 
imperialism realised that by identifying 
with sport, and in particular its great 
spectacles such as the FA cup, they could 
promote the nation and themselves. 
At the 1899 FA cup final Lord Roseber- 
ry, while presenting the cup, told the 
victorious Bury United captain: 

. “This is the second year running you 
have had a distinguished cabinet min- 
ister amongst you to preside over this 
sport. It is good for football, and it is not 
bad for the cabinet minister.” 

It was a short step from this to the 
attendance at the event by royalty in 
1914, a few months before the first world 
war broke out. Not accidentally, football 
grounds were then handed over to the 
War Office and half a million men 
were recruited to the army via football 
organisations. 

Patriotism was systematically built 
into the spectacle of the great sporting 
events. Royal attendance at the cup final 
forged a link between sport, royalty and 
the very idea of the nation. In came 
the national anthem and with it chau- 
vinism. This trend not only kindles the 
sort of battles between rival national 
hooligans that both authorities and fans 
fear will erupt at Euro 2000. It also con- 
tributed to the blight of racism that still, 
despite the rise of black players in the 
last decade, plagues the game. 

The deliberate identification of sport- 
ing prowess with the nation’s morale 
encouraged this rapid growth of rabid 
nationalism and racism within sport. 
The ruling class may complain about 
the hooligan — but it fostered the ide- 
ology that fuels the hooligan’s battles. 


Meanwhile, the state built sport into 
general education as part of its pro- 
gramme for inculcating discipline and 
subservience into working class youth. 
The bosses exploited the transformation 
of clubs and associations into compa- 
nies by increasing the scope of their 
commercial activities. 


y the final quarter of the twenti- 
B eth century business had really 

begun to emulate the example 
of North American companies and seized 
on the new opportunities for profit being 
opened up by football. Sponsorship 
money was pumped in. Mainly this 
was for advertising purposes, but the 
bosses noted a correlation between suc- 
cess on the pitch and morale (and there- 
fore productivity) at work, a fact com- 
mented on by the Financial Times 
during Euro “96. 

Today these aspects of sport have 
become predominant. Football is the 
clearest example of this process — an evo- 
lution that mirrors capitalism’s own 
development. It has left behind its early 
local capitalist origins and entered its 
very own phase of monopoly capital. 

Football was in serious decline in the 
1980s. Working class fans were treated 
as second class citizens by the clubs and 
the state alike. The terrible tragedy of 
Hillsborough, where poor conditions at 
a ground, combined with police hatred 
of working class supporters, left 97 Liv- 
erpool fans dead, exposed this clearly. 

To deal with the decline football’s 
governing bodies faced two choices: treat 
working class fans like human beings 
or turn away from them in order to 
refashion football as a middle class 
“entertainment”, a money-spinning 
leisure industry. In reality, for the 
Thatcherite breed of pirate capitalists 
who were buying into football clubs 
(Alan Sugar, Peter Johnson, the Hall 
brothers and so on) as well as the toffs 
at the top of the FA, there was no ques- 
tion about the route football should take. 
The FA's position saacdsreeiielnciit was 
clear: 


“The response of most [business] sec- 
tors has been to move upmarket, so as 
to follow the affluent middle class con- 
sumer. We strongly suggest that there 
is a message in this for football.” 

Reports were commissioned which 
talked about football in terms of “brand 
image” and “quality product”. Fans were 
re-titled “consumers”. The bosses at the 
top clubs saw an opening. Clubs were 
floated on the stock market. The post- 
Hillsborough “Taylor Report” on safe- 
ty at grounds became a convenient pre- 
text. Its wide-ranging proposals for 
reform — including giving working class 
fans a say in the running of the game - 
were totally ignored. Only its proposal 
for all-seater stadia was acted on. 

This was viewed as a welcome oppor- 
tunity to turn the grounds from centres 
where working class crowds gathered 
on terraces into entertainment com- 
plexes suitable for the new middle class 
target audience, complete with corpo- 
rate hospitality boxes. Such boxes sell 
for £15,000 a season at Villa Park where 
Aston Villa’s sponsors, Mueller Foods, 
entertain corporate clients. Better still, 
money for the transformation of the 
grounds came from outside the clubs, 
meaning minimal capital expenditure 
by the club owners. 

But there was a further problem. 
While the Football League (the profes- 
sional wing of the game) has never been 
democratic, it had one progressive ele- 
ment that the FA had insisted on when 
the League was established in the nine- 
teenth century — that some of its income 
would be redistributed to benefit foot- 
ball in general. The big clubs had to give 
small clubs some of their takings. 

The top dogs of the old First Division 
grew increasingly resentful of this, par- 
ticularly given the newest source of 
big money — television, terrestrial and 
satellite. 

The early 1990s, therefore, saw the 
biggest transformation of football since 
the League first emerged — the creation 
of the Premiership. This was the true 
dawn of monopoly capital for the “beau- 


 tiful game”. 





This “epoch” sees football in Britain 
dominated by a tiny handful of super- 
rich clubs. It sees the transformation of 
the old competitions (like the FA Cup 
and the European Cup) into mere step- 
ping stones towards big money games 
in a European super league. And it 
sees the withering of the game at a grass 
roots level, something that the execu- 
tives who run today’s clubs don't realise, 
is alienating the mass of supporters and 
choking off the supply of talent. How 
did this come about? 

In 1990 the then head of ITV, Labour 
supporter Greg Dyke, (now running the 
BBC) invited a handful of League chair- 
men to dinner and suggested the setting 
up of a breakaway League which would 
have sole rights to television revenue. 


-iscussions and negotiations fol- 
| )icves and in 1992 the FA, itself 
now happy to undermine the old 
redistributive principle in return for 
retaining overall control over the break- 
away league, sanctioned the Premier- 
ship. Twenty clubs were now at liberty 
to gorge themselves on television tak- 
ings. 

Enter, stage right, Rupert Murdoch. 
His Sky television company was losing 
money but he knew that football had the 
potential to bring in more viewers, 
and eventually through a pay-per-view 
scheme, millions in profit. Dyke at 


ITV offered the “premier clubs” £262 


million for television rights. 

Through his ally, Alan Sugar, Mur- 
doch learnt of this bid and immediate- 
ly phoned through a £305 million bid, 
leaving Dyke, the architect of the break- 
away, floundering. And so, the “whole 
new ball game” was born. When the con- 
tract was re-negotiated in 1997 Mur- 
doch — who by now was raking in £1.3 
billion in virtually tax-free profit from 
his sports channel — wasted his com- 
petitors by offering the Premiership 
clubs £670 million in takings in 
exchange for exclusive television rights. 

The road to mega-rich clubs was 
opened. A handful of them could now 
use their wealth to corner the market 
in transfers and, via guaranteed regular 
television coverage, garner mass passive 
support willing to purchase club mer- 
chandise to wear while they sit in 
front of the telly eating Pringles and 
drinking beer from whichever brewery 
is sponsoring the competition. A monop- 
oly, in other words. 

Meanwhile, community-based sport 
—the source of talent and grassroots club 
support — rots as local councils close 
sports centres, sell off playing fields and 
cut leisure budgets. No matter, though, 
you can pay to watch matches, fantasise 
about your two-bit team joining the 
European Super League and even save 
up for two months in order to afford to 
take yourself or your family to see the 
odd live game in the plush new stadia. 

For the countless workers who enjoy 
football none of these developments will 
deter us from watching and enjoying 
Euro 2000. We will eagerly await 12 
August (because its the start of the 
new season — football, not grouse shoot- 
ing!). But for the class conscious among 
us the main worry will not be whether 
or not it kicks off between England 
and Germany fans, but whether or not 
we will be able to afford to stay regular 
supporters a few years down the road. 
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The future of the London Socialist Alliance is up for discussion at a conference this month. 
Here we outline Workers Power’s views on where it should go now. 


The London Socialist Alliance (LSA) achieved a 
credible series of results in the constituencies in 
the May London elections. The campaign — 
despite the poor list vote — was a resounding suc- 
cess. It provided an alternative to New Labour 
for the growing numbers of workers angry at 
Blair’s failure to deliver and at his blatant pro- 
business agenda. 

The LSA assembled a wide range of activists, 
from several organisations and from none, who 
were able to work together, constructively, to put 
the LSA on the map. The LSA’s very existence was 
a challenge not only to New Labour but to Liv- 
ingstone. Despite his break from Labour (a wel- 
come step), both his campaign, and his record 
in office so far, demonstrate that he is not in the 
slightest bit interested in building an alterna- 
tive to New Labour and will make concession after 
concession to the government whatever the 
impact of such concessions on the working 
Class who voted for him. 

All of this points to one conclusion: the LSA 
must stay in business. It must not be put on ice. 
It must not be confined to the electoral arena. It 
should be maintained, for the time being, as an 
alliance of organisations and activists committed 
to challenging New Labour through elections and 
through campaigning activity. 

If we fail to do this we will be abandoning 
our own emphasis in the London election cam- 
paign on the difference between the LSA and 
the other parties: namely, the other parties only 
exist to get your votes at election times. You might 
as well not exist as far as they are concerned 
between elections. The LSA rightly said, what- 
ever vote we get we will not be going away after 
the election. We will be at the forefront of cam- 


paigns and activities that defend the interests of 
the workers and the oppressed. 

We are not in favour, at this point, of the LSA 
simply announcing itself as a new party. While 
the election campaign showed the value of left 
unity it did not obliterate the differences that exist 
between the various organisations and individu- 
als involved in the campaign. If we simply glued 


what sort of party the working class needs. 
Contrary to the assertion by the Internation- 
al Socialist Group, we are not in favour of the LSA 
becoming “a revolutionary party more or less 
immediately”. But we are in favour of building a 
revolutionary party and we will argue, openly, 
honestly and fraternally with all those who dis- 
agree with us, as to why the working class needs 


all of those organisa- | a revolutionary party 
tions and individuals The LSA should be and why, if and when 
together into a new * ° | the LSA decides to 
partyitwouldbeapre Maintained GS Q@N _ transformitselfintoa 
mature unity that : Cpe. party it should 
wouldmestlikelybreak Q@lliance Committed to  becomea revolution. 
apart at the first serious ary party based on a 


class struggle test. For challenging New Labour revolutionary pro- 


that reason we are in 
favour of the LSA 
remaining an alliance. 

However, alliances, 
as the very name 
implies, are temporary 
and exist only for as 
long as the allies share common goals. They are 
not organisations that can rally thousands of work- 
ers and oppressed to their ranks and organise them 
for a consistent struggle against the bosses and 
their governments. For this task the workers need 
a party, nota collection of different parties, groups 
and individuals which simply come together to 
strengthen their ability to compete in a general 
election. 

In the longer term, Workers Power favours the 
transformation of the LSA and other socialist 


alliances into an all-British party. In the period 


ahead we are in favour of the alliances conduct- 
ing a discussion — alongside their activities — about 


through elections and 
through 
campaigning activity 


gramme. 

We do not pose this 
as an ultimatum 
(accept this or we will 
take our bat and ball 
home). But nor do we 
accept, in advance, as 
the International Socialist Group do, that the end 
product will be “a left centrist party”. To decide, in 
advance, that we cannot build a revolutionary party 
in present circumstances is unduly fatalistic. 

At the same time we are against the refound- 
ing of a Labour Representation Committee 
(Alliance for Workers Liberty) or a “mass workers’ 
party” (the Socialist Party) — political character 
unspecified. These are roads back to old Labour, 
not steps beyond it. The Communist Party of Great 
Britain propose a reforged communist party. 


_ The programme of such a project remains 
~ vague. But the comrades’ insistence that this 


can be done through a “rapprochement” of the 


existing left in which competing factions come 
together within one party is, in our view, a recipe 
for future splits not a solid basis for lasting unity. 

The Socialist Workers Party, the largest 
group in Britain, recognise the need for a revo- 
lutionary party but have, as yet, not put forward 
a view on whether or not the LSA can play a role 
in creating such a party. The danger here is that 
the LSA (and other alliances) simply gets reduced 
to being an electoral front— separate from party 
building in other spheres — and the opportunity 
to create a significantly larger revolutionary party 
in Britain is lost. 

We approach the question differently. To sum- 
marise our view: we do not believe the LSA can 
simply be transformed into a revolutionary party 
now. But it could be a very important step towards 
the creation of such a party. For this to happen 
the LSA must seek to turn the considerable pas- 
sive support it won in the elections into active 
support: a network of activists, firmly oriented to 
the struggles in the outside world. Only if the LSA 
draws in such forces can it become the vehicle for 
building a revolutionary alternative to Labour. 

Without drawing in such forces it will remain 
— to coin a popular phrase — simply the sum of 
its parts. But by drawing in such forces we can 
create a meaningful arena within which the char- 
acter, structure and programme of a new party 
can be discussed and, eventually, democratical- 
ly decided upon. 

Within that discussion we will advance revo- 
lutionary politics and seek to demonstrate their 
immediate relevance to the class struggle today. 
In any conference to decide the character of a new 
party we will advance a revolutionary programme 
as the basis for it. 


On 11 June, 1.00pm to 6.00pm, at the University of London Union the LSA will hold a conference to which all LSA 
supporters are invited. Workers Power is submitting the following two resolutions for discussion at this conference. 


STRUCTURE AND POLICY 


The LSA should constitute borougi-based individual 
membership organisations with an annual 
membership fee of £10 waged, £5 unwaged. At a 
borough level officers and a branch committee should 
be elected by members’ meetings. 

At a central level the LSA executive should consist 
of one delegate per sponsoring organisation (political 
or trade union) together with ten members elected by 
the conference (ten is a provisional figure). This 
executive should meet monthly outside of election 
periods and be responsible for any central | 
propaganda produced. 

The existing agreed manifesto should remain the 
policy of the LSA until a future conference decides 
to amend or replace it with a new programme. 
However, as borough organisations develop and as 
new situations arise new policy issues will be posed. 
Borough organisations can and should discuss these 
and put forward proposals to the steering 
committee. 

Between now and the general election the steering 
committee should be charged with finally agreeing 
any new policies. 

Standing in the general atectién will require a new 
programme, since it will be a national election in 


LETTERS 


Dear Comrades, 

From the last Workers Power: The Alliance 
for Workers Liberty “sees the LSA as a small step 
in the fight for a new mass reformist workers’ 
party —a re-run of Old Labour.” 

What a stupid slander. We have never writ- 
ten or said anything of the sort. 

“The AWL saw the LSAas a short term neces- 
sity to avoid isolation.” No we didn’t. We’d remind 
you that — unlike yourselves — we were involved 
in the last attempt at this sort of unity, in the 





run-up to the Euro elections in 1999. Nothing _uary issue of Workers Liberty they wrote: claimed: “we are all Bennites now”. 
short term or recent about our involvement. “The organised working class needs to reclaim Yours in solidarity 

Mark Osborn the Labour Party, splitting away core working Mike Fisher 

AWL class support from Blair’s neo-liberal party-with- Derby 
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Dear Comrades, 

In your last paper you claimed that the AWL’s 
view of the future of the LSA was to create a new 
“Labour Representation Committee” and implied 
that this would be their vehicle for creating a 
new reformist “old Labour’ style party. 

Actually, this is only one of their options. They 
also still keep alive the schema that dominated 
their politics when they were trading under 
the “Socialist Organiser” label — reclaim the exist- 
ing reformist Labour Party. In the December/Jan- 


which national and international issues will 
predominate. We are in favour of the LSA - and if 
other alliances stand, those alliances - convening a 
conference to discuss and decide the programme of 
the LSA/Socialist Alliance for any general election. If 
it looks likely that a spring 2001 election will take 
piace we should aim to hold such a conference in 
early March of that year. 


FUTURE ACTIVITY 


The alliances should aim to draw in thousands of 
non-aligned workers and youth through a firm 
outward orientation to the class struggle between 
now and the general election. The executives and 
the branches should decide on a programme of class 
struggle activity depending on local circumstances. 
However, definite priorities in the next period 
should be: 

@ building the 24 June Asylum Seekers demo and 
campaigning activities related to the issue in the 
localities (pickets of benefit offices, supermarkets 
operating the voucher scheme) etc. 

@ building a lobby of the Home Office in July under 
the slogan “Asylum Seekers Welcome Here” 

@ building support for the planned week of anti- 


in-a-party, or to establish a new mass party based 


on the trade unions.” 


Reclaim the Labour Party? When was it ever 
actually in the hands of the working class? Under 
MacDonald, Atlee, Gaitskell, Wilson? A new mass 
party based on the unions? What about its polit- 
ical character — revolutionary, reformist? 

Either way you are quite right to criticise 
them because both of these schemas point 
towards a reformist party as the immediate goal. 
Not surprising from the group that once pro- 


capitalist protests in Prague (22- 27 September) 
including organising transport to Prague 

® building a demo in the autumn (called jointly with 
the rail unions and the Campaign against Tube 
Privatisation if possible) against the privatisation 
of the tube and against any backsliding by 
Livingstone on this issue 

@ standing candidates in all London parliamentary by- 
elections (including Tottenham) between now and 
the general election and in selected council by 
elections 

@ organising LSA union networks to build for 
_ solidarity with disputes, to build for action against 
the inertia of the trade union bureaucracy and to 
campaign for real union democracy (e.g. in Unison 
where a vicious witch-hunt is underway). We 
should schedule an LSA trade union delegate- 
based conference in the winter of 2000/2001 to 
plan and execute a campaign within all Labour 
affiliated unions to break the bureaucratic 
monopoly on political funds that stipulates money 
can only be donated to the Labour Party. The 
conference could also discuss other campaigning 
initiatives in the trade union movement 

® preparing to stand candidates (in conjunction with 
other socialist alliances) in the forthcoming general 
election. 
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| ZIMBABWE 


AS VIOLENCE has escalated in Zim- 
babwe, the racist British media has 
been concentrating on attacks on 
white farmers. But it is black members 
of the opposition movement, the 
Movement for Democratic Change 
(MDC), who have been bearing the 
brunt of attacks by gangs supporting 
Mugabe’s Zanu-PF ruling party. 

Zanu-PF supporters threatened can- 
didates as they registered at the start 
of this month. Candidate Thadeus Ruki- 
ni was beaten to death. In March, 
Mugabe was trailing in the opinion polls. 
sixty three per cent of voters said they 
wanted a change of government. Zim- 
babwe’s workers and peasants were dis- 
illusioned with a ruling party and leader 
which presided over 50 per cent unem- 
ployment and 60 per cent inflation. The 
MDC was gathering support on a wide 
scale, 

Since then Mugabe has launched a 
counter attack using both carrot and 
stick. The stick is political violence 
and intimidation. MDC rallies are bro- 
ken up. The MDC has virtually no access 
to the air waves. 

The carrot is the promise of land 
redistribution. First Mugabe unleashed 
the “war veterans” to lead land occu- 
pations. When the white farmers caved 
in and promised not to support the oppo- 
sition, the leadership tried to rein in the 
squatters. At the end of last month the 
ZANU-PF government finally decreed 
the land occupations legal, and promised 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S four million strong 
one day general strike in May, called by 
the leading trade union federation, 
COSATU, revealed the rising anger of 
South African workers. 

More than double the number of 


- COSATU’s official membership partici- 


pated in the strike which touched all 
areas and all trades. Mass demonstra- 
tions in all the main cities brought tens 
of thousands out onto the streets. 
Instead of the promised gains from 
Six years of African National Congress 
(ANC) governments under black major- 
ity rule, the working class has seen job 
losses totalling half a million. Black 
African workers have been hardest hit. 
Education, housing and land redistri- 
bution programmes have all been 
delayed. Big business is responding to a 
profit squeeze by downsizing, replacing 
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confront.a white farmer 


to resettle 100,000 landless peasants by 
the end of June. 

This is too little, too late. The coun- 
try'’s 4,400 white farmers own the 
most fertile 34 per cent of Zimbabwe's 
land while one million black peasant 
farmers subsist on the remainder. Yet 
for 20 years, Mugabe only managed to 
“resettle” a few of his closest friends and 
ministers. As one popular opposition 
t-shirt puts it: “Land to the people, not 
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permanent jobs with temporary ones, 
and investing overseas. It is estimated 
that each wage earner is supporting 10 
people. 

COSATU is demanding protective 
measures such as compulsory negoti- 
ations over job losses, protection for 
workers in the case of company liqui- 
dations and the maintenance of some 
tariff barriers. Most of all, the COSATU 
leaders want renewed access to the pOv- 
ernment and consultations over eco- 
nomic policy. Instead they are being 
frozen out. 

The jobs crisis is causing intense 
strains in the Alliance between the ANC, 
COSATU and the South African Com- 
munist Party (SACP). On 1 June, top 
COSATU leaders occupied the offices 
of the tripartite body NEDLAC, demand- 
ing meetings with senior ministers. 
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the politicians”. 

Far from being the scourge of the 
capitalist farmers, Mugabe wants to do 
business with them. That is why he 
left the white landowners alone to build 
up their wealth for two decades and even 
now has allowed them to bank 20 per 
cent of their income, from the lucrative 
tobacco trade, in foreign currency 
accounts 

Mugabe has only encouraged land 
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NEDLAC is supposed to provide a forum 
for discussions on the economy and 
industrial relations between business, 
the unions and the government. 

In the wake of the general strike, 
COSATU leaders returned to the forum 
expecting a more attentive hearing 
but found that only junior officials had 
been sent along! 

While Thabo Mbeki’s government 
pursues its pro-business line, continu- 
ing privatisation and public sector 
cutbacks, and slashing company tax, 
other ANC leaders have been talking left. 
Just before the May general strike, ANC 
Secretary General Kgalema Motlanthe 
called for a “war against capitalism” and 
urged workers to join the strike. At the 
same time government ministers were 
issuing stern warnings about the dam- 
age the strike would do. 





occupations now to save his political 
skin. After the elections he hopes to call 
off the occupations and strike a deal with 
the reactionary Commercial Farmers’ 
Union (CFU). 

Unfortunately, the MDC — which was 
formed by the trade union movement 
in September 1999 and quickly attract- 
ed over a million members from the 
workers and the rural poor — has bent 
over backwards to support the white 
farmers and the Western capitalists. 

On the land question, the MDC 
supports the retention of the big plan- 
tations in the hands of the landown- 
ers, allowing only unutilised and mar- 
ginal land to be redistributed. Even then, 
the black peasant farmers will have to 
mortgage their land to attract invest- 
ment while the white capitalist farmers 
will enjoy rich compensation. 

The MDC leadership want to mort- 
gage Zimbabwe's future to the bankers 
in the IMF by rescheduling the debt. 
Over the past few months Zimbabwe has 
had to sell half its gold reserves and 
mortgage next year’s gold deposits just 
to keep the country afloat. Doing the 
IMF's bidding will mean following 
approved policies such as privatisation, 
welfare and education cuts and a con- 
centration on production for export. 

The black workers and poor peasants 
must not allow Morgan Tsvangirai and 
the rest of the MDC leadership to throw 
away their futures and hand the capi- 
talists a lifeline. 
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Although many commentators see 
Motlanthe’s intervention as a piece of 
posturing in advance of local elec- 
tions, it nevertheless reflects the 
developing dissatisfaction felt by rank 


_ and file workers and ANC supporters. 


Another row concerns Mbeki’s stat- 
ed intention of expanding the black 
bourgeoisie. One discussion paper for 
the ANC’s general council meeting in. 
July calls for a rethink and a turn to 
“policies which aim at maximising the 
number of South African black com- 
munities and nationals who can share 
in the economy”, 

The jobs crisis is forcing the leader- 
ship of the SACP to be more openly crit- 
ical of the government, but it still refus- 
es to consider splitting the Alliance. At 
its May strategy conference, the SACP 
declared that building a “National Demo- 
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Zimbabwe’s parliamentary elections 
intimidation. Jeremy Dewar explain 


planned for 24/25 June will be conducted in a climate of fear and 
S why. 


In the June elections they must give 
no support either to the thugs of the 
ZANU-PF nor to the bourgeois candi- 
dates of the MDC. Only those candidates 
chosen by the workers and the rural 
masses — in the main, socialists and trade 
unionists — deserve workers’ support 
and votes. Those imposed from above, 
sadly the majority, will only sell the poor 
out. 

At the same time, trade unionists 
need to organise to ensure that the elec- 
tions are as fair as possible and that 
ZANU-PF is not able to postpone elec- 
tions or launch a coup should they lose. 
In April, Tsvangirai promised to “bring 
violence to the doorsteps of the perpe- 
trators”, but then quickly backtracked. 
He shouldn’t have: workers need to form 
their own militia to protect political 
meetings and demonstrations and the 
polling booths from intimidation. 

The MDC national council in May 
also considered calling a general strike 
to protest against the violence. The 
working class needs a general strike, 
both as a warning against the coup-mon- 
gers, and to free up the most political- 
ly advanced activists to educate, agitate 
and organise the masses. 

Finally, workers and socialists need 
to use the election period to challenge 
the MDC leadership and its class-col- 
laborationist road. They should learn 
from the South African experience. 
There the trade unions supported a 
bourgeois-led ANC government and paid 
for it with privatisation, job cuts, speed- 
ups and a deteriorating social fabric. 

Zimbabwe’s workers have launched 
three impressive general strikes in 
recent years. They have fought vicious 
price hikes by taking to the streets and 
battling with the police. They have forced 
their leaders to build a new party of 
opposition. In short they have shown 
courage, tenacity and ingenuity in equal 
and enormous measures. They will need 
all of these in the weeks ahead. 

@ For workers’ militia to defend polit- 
ical action! 

@ For a general strike to guarantee a 
free and fair an election and stop 
Mugabe’s reign of terror! 

@ Link up with the South African 
working class, not the white farm- 
ers and the IMF! 

@ Build a revolutionary socialist 
party, not a popular front! 





cratic State” was the best way to pursue 
redistributive policies and job creation. 

For the SACP this means state inter- 
vention, the “disciplining” of private cap- 
ital, restoration of tariff barriers and 
so forth. It has long abandoned calls for 
wholesale nationalisation. But even this 
moderate programme is too much for 
big business and the ANC ministers. 

The SACP and COSATU leaders call 
for the maintenance of the Alliance on 
the grounds that this will keep ANC min- 
isters under the control of the mass 
movement. In fact the reverse is the case. 
Workers should call on these organi- 
sations to break from the ANC and build 
an independent, revolutionary workers’ 
party. 

The scale of the general strike shows 
that the call for such a party can gain an 
ever wider hearing in the period ahead. 
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A brutal war for diamonds 


IT COULD be the nineteenth century. 
A flotilla of gunboats assemble off the 
coast of Sierra Leone, Africa. British 
troops go ashore and take over the 
streets. Local people are interviewed 
by the British press. All of them say 
how wonderful it is to have their “for- 
mer colonial masters” back again. 

Liberal journalists praise Foreign 
Secretary Robin Cook for this entirely 
selfless and humanitarian intervention. 
The word “diamonds’ is hardly men- 
tioned. The Tories, on the other hand, 
sourly warn of “operation creep” and the 
danger of casualties for “our boys”. 
Something strange is going on. 

The pretext for the British interven- 
tion was the recent offensive of the Rev- 
olutionary United Front (RUF)led by 
Foday Sankoh. Under last year’s Lomé 
peace agreement, the RUF promised 
to give up its nine-year war in return for 
four cabinet seats with its leader becom- 
ing vice-president and head of diamond 
exports. However, in early May, up to 
500 UN officials were taken hostage by 
the RUF at the sites earmarked for 
weapons. UN forces were also attacked 
as they were about to occupy the dia- 
mond centre of Koidu. 

The RUF launched an offensive 
against the capital, Freetown, twice 
attacking Masiaka, 60 kilometres from 
the capital, and threatening the inter- 
national airport at Lunghi. Both attacks 
were beaten back with difficulty. The 
second time this was only due to the use 
of Nigerian and British troops. 

The SAS, then 600 paras and now 
1,000 Royal Marine commandos were 
sent into Freetown to prop up the tot- 
tering regime. This is an example of the 
new “humanitarian” colonialism advo- 
cated by Bill Clinton and Tony Blair. 

These apostles of the “Third Way” are 
totally committed to the economic 
depredations of the IMF. Its repeated 
savage austerity packages, imposed on 
African states over the last two decades, 
have led to the economic collapse and 
the descent into brutal civil wars of many 
of the weakest states. Presented in the 
racist Western media as all part-of the 
“heart of darkness” in fact this horror is 
imposed from the “civilised” boardrooms 
2 Wall Street, Paris and the City of Lon- 

on. 

Faced with the collapse of states like 
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Sierra Leone, Blair and Clinton's answer 
is to mount “temporary” military inter- 
ventions: first by local gendarme- 
regimes like Nigeria, under the cover of 
regional peace keeping forces like 
ECOMOG or the UN. 

But since even states like Nigeria are 
staggering under the destabilising effects 
of the IMF their forces prove militarily 
inefficient and easily corrupted. Thus 
the imperialist powers are increasing- 
ly obliged to do their own dirty work, or 
at least stiffen their local agent’s forces, 
first with private enterprise mercenary 
outfits and, when these too proved insuf- 
ficient, to send in regular troops, 
ships, helicopter gunships and the rest. 

Since their initial victories over 
the RUF the motley array of government 
troops and irregular militias have taken 
the offensive, reaching the strategical- 
ly important town of Lunsar. But they 
were expelled again in early June. 
Sankoh was captured by the British in 
mid-May and is rumoured to be incar- 
cerated outside of the country. 

The RUF however is no anti-impe- 
rialist national liberation force. It has 
earned itself a reputation for mass 
cruelty and terror. Though originating 
in student struggles in the early 1980s 
it was rapidly corrupted by the economic 
and political conflicts waged by the mil- 
itary-bonapartist regimes of the highly 
balkanised region. What is at stake is the 
control of the economic wealth of the 
region and who is to be middleman for 
the multinational corporations which 
exploit it. 

The RUF’s leading cadres, including 
Sankoh, were trained in Libya and 
backed by the governments of Burkina 
Faso and Liberfa. Liberian guerrilla 
leader Charles Taylor (now President) 
originally sent them into Sierra Leone, 
in 1991, hoping that they would desta- 
bilise the country and prevent it from 
being used as a base by forces hostile 
to him. He was all too successful. 

The RUF now controls about half of 
the country with up to 4,000 troops 
under arms. It reportedly killed 6,000 
civilians when it captured Freetown in 
1998. Most importantly it controls the 
bulk of the diamond producing areas. It 
has been able to sustain its war by dia- 
mond smuggling, using Liberia as the 
transit point. In 1998 the Sierra Leone 





Map of Sierra Leone: eaitediniiineddl offensive in red and RUF 


attacks in black. Dotted line shows area presently occupied by RUF 


government exported 8,500 carats of 
diamonds but the Belgium High Dia- 
mond Council —the world’s largest mar- 
ket for rough diamonds — registered 
777,000 carats from Sierra Leone. 

However, in some parts of Sierra 
Leone, such as Kalihun in the east of the 
country, the RUF was seen as a defence 
force against a government forces which 
committed a series of atrocities against 
people from the Nimba ethnic group in 
the early 1990s. Charles Taylor remains 
its main backer. No peace deal is likely 
to be brokered without his support. 

The forces ranged against the RUF 
hardly have any better record. The old 
army, the Armed Forces Revolutionary 
Council, have a bad record of carrying 
out atrocities when they were in power 
from 1992 to 1997. Its then leader, Cap- 
tain Valentine Strasser, has received asy- 
lum in Britain, despite being wanted for 
human rights violations. 

Under its new leader Johnny Koro- 
ma, the army, sided with the RUF in 
1998 and deposed the recently elected 


President Kabbah. Eventually, he was 
restored as President with the backing 
of Britain (via the mercenaries of San- 
dline International) and the West African 
peace-keeping force ECOMOG, led by 
Nigeria. 

This time around, Koroma and his 
troops backed the restored Kabbah. 
There are also a number of ill-disciplined 
militias. The new Sierra Leone Army 
was created last year and has between 
3,000 and 5,000 troops, trained and 
organised by the British army. 

The United Nations forces, brought 
in to police the Lomé peace accords, were 
badly armed and blatantly ignored by the 
USAand the UK. Some troops have been 
killed, including a number of Zambians, 
and their weapons used by the RUF: It was 
the use of armoured personnel carriers 
taken from the UN that initially gave the 
RUF the edge in recent battles. 

Ata recent meeting of the West 
African heads of states, which discussed 
the crisis, a far-tougher mandate was 
demanded from the UN. This call was 


backed a Kofi Annan who accel a 
policy of “peace-enforcement” by the 
UN. He also promised extra troops aim- 
ing to take the UN strength up to 11,000. 
In response Nigeria has committed itself 
to doubling its forces to 6,000. 

Around the fringes of the war are the 
various mercenary outfits and their min- 
ing companies. The biggest mercenary 
groups Sandline International and Exec- 
utive Outcomes use the Branch Her- 
itage group, a diamond mining firm, as 
their mining wing. Branch Heritage has 
a number of mining concessions and 
is developing a regional business empire. 
These forces were in the past, and maybe 
in the future will be, vital to the survival 
of the Kabbah government. 

This brutal war over diamonds has. 
led to a death toll of somewhere between 
20,000 to 50,000. Many more have been 
maimed and wounded. Yet the way out 
of this nightmare for the people of Sier- 
ra Leone 1s not to rely upon the UN, the 
British or the mercenaries. British occu- 
pation — with the TV cameras running 
— may seem to provide a respite from 
terror but it will do so only at the cost 
of subjecting Sierra Leone to a new colo- 
nialism. In fact it will sow the seeds of 
more conflict. Nor is relying upon the 
militias and the Sierra Leone army a way 
out. Immediately, the workers in the 
towns, the mines and the countryside 
need to create their own militias, 
based on and accountable to workers’ 
and poor peasants councils. These alone 
can organise effective defence against 
the competing military outfits. 

But to end the cycle of destructive 
war the workers need a political party 
that can fight for a workers’ and peds- 
ants’ government. Only such a regime, 
based on councils of elected-and 
recallable delegates, will put an eri#-to 


domestic cerruption and the plunder of 


the country by the imperialist corpo- 
rations, 

Only such a government can nation- 
alise the mines and all imperialist hold- 
ings under workers’ control. It must dis- 
solve the army and the militias and 
replace them with a popular defence 
militia, with democratically elected offi- 
cers and commanders. Socialists in 
Britain must demand the immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of all British 
troops and mercenaries. 





Oppression a d misery in the delta 


ON 3 MAY, in Savar, Bangladesh, garment 
workers and their supporters staged a 
peaceful protest against a sudden wage 
cut. The management of Ring Shine 
called in police, who attacked the 1500 
strong gathering.. 

One knitting operator, Rafiqul isiam, 
and one supporter, Mosharaf, were shot 
dead and 200 injured. The outraged 
demonstrators ransacked the factory in 
revenge. Six people were arrested, and a 
further 80 face charges of damage to 
property. 

This incident is one example of the 
volatile situation within the fortress-like 
compound of Savar s Export Processing 
Zones (EPZ) which contains 33,700 
workers. 

Bangladesh began creating these 
EPZs in 1978 in order to attract foreign 
capital and earn export dollars. In 1993 
the Bangladesh Export Processing Zone 
Authority (BEPZA) was set up and a — 
blanket ban on trade union activity was 
imposed. This is obviously the most 
attractive feature for investors, on top 
of tax breaks and other incentives. In 
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- 1997, 15,000 Savar workers went on 


strike in defiance of the ban, demanding 
trade union rights and job security. 

The EPZs, now employ 70,000 
workers, mostly in the garment and shoe- 
making industries. While national labour 
laws do not apply in the EPZs, BEPZA 
has control over work conditions, wages 
and benefits. However, the guaranteed 
minimum monthly wages of SUS 70, 40 
probationary workers respectively is a 
laughable fiction. So too is the 
entitlement of permanent workers to 
annual festival bonuses, medical 
coverage, and accommodation and 
transportation allowances. 

This body has consistently refused to 
give out letters of employment and does 
not hire any workers on a permanent 
basis. In reality earnings come to about 
$20 per month, less than half the official 
rates and workers do forced overtime on 
threat of dismissal. The withholding of 
pay for up to months at a time, a 
practice common throughout the private 
sector, is also the norm. 


The situation in the garment industry 
at large is even worse. The country’s top 
export earner employs 1.5 million | 
workers under conditions of extreme 
super-exploitation. The majority are 
young women from rural areas who have 
migrated to the urban centres in search 
of work. Working in sweatshops which 
are more like prisons than factories, with 
no fixed hours, no regular breaks or days 
off, workers earn between $7 and $10 a 
month, for an average of 13 hours a day, 
27 days per month. This comes to an 
hourly rate of two or three cents. The 
industry currently owes $300,000 in back 
pay, a staggering amount considering the 
miserly wages. 

Where unions are involved, they act 
more like extortionists, taking money 
from management to keep the workers 
in line while collecting dues from 
members with whom they have virtually 
no contact. 

A week after the Savar incident the 
Bangladesh Garments Workers Unity 
Council (BGWUC), comprising eight such 
unions, secured an agreement. Under 


* 


this Ring Shine agreed to foot the 
medical expenses of all injured workers, 
drop the charges filed against the 
demonstrators, pay back wages and 
follow the BEPZA rules regarding 
minimum wages, festival bonuses and 
maternity benefit, as well as 
compensation of about $4,000 to the 
families of the two men killed by police. 

As part of the agreement the BGWUC, 
undertakes the responsibility to ensure 
the peaceful operation of the factory and 
to ensure that the workers will not create 
any further problems in future in the 
factory. 

The EPZs are nothing more than a 


vehicle for the transfer of public money 


into private hands in the form of bargain- 


priced land and energy, tax breaks and 


subsidies. The government must be 
forced to open its books to inspection by 
democratically chosen representatives 
of the workers of these zones. Only thus 
will the full extent of their exploitation 
and the plunder of the country by the 
multinationals be exposed. 
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~ Mi The global class struggle: Fiji Korea 


Unions key to Fiji’s 


anti-coup 


re al 


TRADE UNIONS in Fiji staged a one 
day strike and demonstration on 22 
May against the coup attempt by Fijian 
nationalist George Speight. As Work- 
ers Power goes to press the Fiji TUC 
has called a one-day strike to unite eth- 
nic Fijian and Indo-Fijian workers in 
opposition to the coup. 

Meanwhile the international union 
federation ICFTU has issued an urgent 
appeal for solidarity with the Fiji trade 
unions. In Sydney, Australia, 600 
migrant Fijian workers together with 
trade union and ALP activists blocked 
traffic in protest at the coup. Australian 
unions have begun a boycott of Fijian 
goods and services. 

Coup plotters burst into the Fiji par- 
liament on 19 May and continue to hold 
ministers at gunpoint. The Great Coun- 
cil of Chiefs (an ethnic Fijian group of 

_- community leaders led by former coup- 

leader Sitiveni Rambuka) called for a 

, deal whereby key government posts will 

| be reserved for ethnic Fijians only (as 

against the island’s 44 per cent Asian 

population) and for the 1997 multi-eth- 
nic constitution to be scrapped. 

Initially the Fijian president Ratu 
Mara tried to play a mediating role but 
after clashes between pro-Speight gun- 
; men and pro-presidency sections of the 
| army, the army staged its own coup, 
aimed at defusing the situation while 
meeting the essential demands of the 
nationalists. 

The world’s press depicts this as an 
ethnic conflict but there are underlying 
class issues: Mahendra Chaudhry’s 
Labour government - which now faces 
dismissal as Fiji’s president Ratu Mara 


THE LABOUR-ALLIANCE coalition 
government rode into office last year 
with relative ease on a modest pro- 
gramme of reforms. 
Helen Clark is now the most popu- 
lar Labour prime minister ever, out- 
~ stripping the legendary Michael Joseph 
Savage (prime minister during the 
depression of the 1930s). Her party 
has surged ahead in the polls and could 
govern alone if an election were held 
today. Support for the left-reformist 
Alliance Party has dropped dramatical- 
ly since the election. 
Labour’s rising popularity is a result 
~_ of keeping almost all of their election 
promises. The problem is that those 
promises amount to very little for New 
Zealand’s workers and oppressed. 
Taking a leaf from Tony Blair’s book, 
Helen Clark released a “commitment 
card” before last year’s election. Resem- 
bling a credit card, it carried Labour's 
seven key promises. These included: 
& Focus on patients not profit 
and cut waiting times for 
surgery. 
One million New Zealand dollars 
(about £300,000) went towards cut- 
ting waiting lists. But the real problem 
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Speight (above) launched 
nationalist coup (right) 


tries to broker a deal to end the crisis - 
had embarked on a programme of social 
reform. This included price controls on 
17 key commodities, (including elec- 
tricity and gasoline) the reduction of 
VAT, the slashing of interest payments 
on housing loans and the introduction 
of subsidies for tertiary education. 

The coup is reported by local media 
to be backed by ethnic Fijian landown- 
ers who have‘et land lie fallow while 
making fortunes out of importing food. 
Chaudhry bailed out a domestic rice pro- 


London mayor Ken Livingstone recently 
pointed to New Zealand as a workers’ 
paradise. Sandra Grissom, in Auckland, 
reveals that the reality is very different 


is not hospital waiting lists but prima- 
ry healthcare. New Zealand has the 
unenviable position of the highest infec- 
tious disease rates in the developed 
world. Doctors’ visits and prescriptions 
cost the proverbial arm and leg. 
Currently, there are meningitis and 
whooping cough epidemics. New 

Zealand has the highest rate of tuber- 

culosis of any English-speaking coun- 

try (2.5 times that in Britain). 

@ Cut the cost to students of 
tertiary education, starting 
with a fairer loans scheme. 
Since their introduction in 1989 by 

the previous Labour government, fees 

have risen by 600 per cent. Collectively, 
students now owe almost a billion pounds 
in a country of four million people.. 
Labour policy in 1999 became sim- 
ply an interest write-off scheme. From 
this academic year, students can apply 
to have their interest written off, but this 
is neither automatic nor retrospective. 

@ Reverse the 1999 cuts to 
superannuation [pension] 
rates. 

This has been done but, again, the 
gesture cost the government little. Noth- 
ing has been done about the fact that 





egy of self-sufficiency in basic foodstuffs 
- which angered the landowners. 
Despite the reform programme, 


pensions were already pitifully low. Many 

older New Zealanders live in dire pover- 

ty, and really need a big boost in basic 
payments. 

@ Restore income-related rents 
for state housing so that low- 
income tenants pay no more 
than 25 per cent of their 
income in rent. The govern- 
ment introduced the relevant 
legislation to Parliament on 
25 May. 

On 1 December, the government will 
restore income-related rents to single 
people earning less than $225 per 
week and families on less than $347 per 
week (about £115). This excludes many 
people who struggle to pay market rents 
and means the government collects a 
further six months extra revenue in the 
meantime. 

@ No rise in income tax for the 
95 per cent of taxpayers 
earning under $60,000 a 
year. No increase in GST 
[akin to VAT] or company tax. 
This was the first promise Labour 

kept when they passed legislation 

increasing tax to 39 cents in the dollar 
for those earning more than $60,000 

(about £20,000). One thing will be obvi- 

ous - wages in New Zealand are pitiful- 

ly low. Ninety five per cent of people earn 
less than the equivalent of £20,000. 

Exempting company tax from 
increases means Labour will not chal- 
lenge big business in any way. Workers 
will still pay for the bulk of any reforms. 

The Labour-Alliance coalition gov- 


esi 


ducing company last year a strat- u the Labour government will not take on 





either the global capitalists or their 
domestic counterparts - Fijian or Indo- 
Fijian. 


ernment also increased the adult min- 
imum wage from $7 per hour to $7.55 
(£2.30 to £2.50). This weekly increase 
of $22 was considered hopeful by Labour 
supporters, but has since been gob- 
bled up by interest rate and petrol 
increases. 

This is a Labour government with 
very little to prove. New Zealanders were 
so relieved to get rid of Jenny Shipley’s 
National Party-led coalition that these 
crumbs have satisfied the vast majori- 
ty of workers. In this sense, the honey- 
moon has only just begun. The claims 
of massive popularity are all true but it 
has taken very little to placate New 
Zealand voters. Why? 

The previous government had all but 
completed the privatisation of New 
Zealand society. Workers have been 
under siege for the past 20 years, suf- 
fering a major defeat in 1991 when the 
National government passed the 
Employment Contracts Act (ECA). 
The ECA has sent union density plum- 
meting from 70 per cent to 16 per cent 
of the workforce in nine years. The coun- 
try’s unions have taken a battering in 
some ways worse than that suffered by 
their British counterparts, but with 
much less of a fight. 

The Labour government’s replace- 
ment for the ECA retains many of its 
worst aspects. Though there is no 
legal right to strike, the union bureau- 
crats are happy because the new Bill 
enshrines their position as the contract 
negotiators and workers’ representa- 
tives. In addition, Labour minister Mar- 
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Despite the price controls, 
Chaudhry’s “Budget 2000” programme 
was hailed as pro-business because it 
promised labour market deregulation, 
financial deregulation and privatisations. 

While Chaudhry faced both ways - to 
the poor and the capitalists - poverty 
increased. For all Chaudhry’s calls for a 
multi-ethnic society, this gave ammu- 
nition that has allowed the right wing 
Fijian nationalists to whip up the urban 
and rural poor (largely ethnic Fijian) to 
see the Asian population as the enemy 
(as it did in the 1987 coup). 

The Fiji TUC should launch a gen- 
eral strike to stop the new presidential 
coup. It should form armed workers’ 
militias to defend all those under attack 
by the right wing nationalists and the 
army, regardless of their ethnic origin. 

A workers’ government, based on 
democratic, multi-ethnic councils of 
workers and poor farmers, is the answer 
to the problems of the Fijian masses. Such 
agovernment would nationalise the land 
and distribute landholdings to those who 
work on them, while replacing Chaudhry’s 
piecemeal reforms with a workers’ demo- 
cratic plan of production. 

Workers in the Pacific/SE Asian 
regions must rally to support their 
brothers and sisters in Fiji. But we 
should not support the threats of sanc- 
tions imposed by capitalist rulers like 
Clinton and Australia’s John Howard: 
these can only be aimed at securing 
some form of mediated compromise that 
leaves Fiji even more dependent on its 
imperialist neighbours. 

@ More from Asia/Pacific region 
at: www.workerspower.com 





garet Wilson is in the process of water- 
ing down some aspects of the Bill after 
lobbying by the Employers’ Federation. 

The Labour-Alliance coalition has 
failed to deliver anything but the most 
minimal reforms. But workers have been 
ground down so much by the past two 
decades that this feels like a huge vic- 
tory. Just like Blair in the early days of 
his government, Clark has been made 
to look good because the National (Tory) 
ae agg before her was just so 

d. 

The current situation does provide a 
window of opportunity that socialists 
must exploit. Trade unionists need to 
seize on the liberalisation of the anti- 
union legislation to rebuild organisa- 
tion. They must also boost support for 
a Massive campaign to demand the 
full repeal of the ECA and its replace- 
ment with a positive set of workers’ 
‘rights. 

Beyond this we need to press home 
demands, backed by militant campaigns, 
for free education and health care, mas- 
sive investment in primary health and 
housing, and a massive increase in pen- 
sions and other benefits. All this must 
be paid for by taxing the rich and squeez- 
ing the profits of the large corporations. 

But as workers do regain lost ground 
they will come into sharp conflict with 
the Labour government. And when they 
do Clark, like Blair, will prove that the 
world over, reformism will defend the 
bosses’ system at any cost. Will Living- 
stone still describe it as a workers’ par- 

adise then? 
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Over 70,000 South Korean 
workers responded to the 
strike call by the militant union 
federation the KCTU on 31 May. 

The strike was called over 
three main demands: 


@ reduce the working week 
from 44 to 40 hours, bringing in 


a five day week 

& stop the sell off of the 
Daewoo motor company to a 
foreign buyer 

& legal protection for 


workers In casualised jobs. 
The strike was strongest 
among metal workers and 
nurses. About 18 hospitals 
were affected together with 


large manufacturing plants like 


LG Chemical and Kumho Tyre. 


However KCTU members at the 


big four car manufacturers 
have so far failed to join the 
strike. 

Likewise a number of 
smaller unions held back from 


the strike action as the bosses 
moved to “salami” the strike 
into different sectional 
grievances. The pilots’ union, 
for example, which has 
threatened an all out strike 
unless it was legalised, was 
granted a certificate of legality 
just hours before the general 
strike began. Subway workers 
in Seoul had already signed a 
no-strike deal in return for 
concessions. 





The government also 
announced it would open 
negotiations on the working 
week as the strike was due to 
begin. 

However, it is vital that the 
shipyard, heavy industry and 
auto workers who form the 
core of the KCTU’s industrial 
strength are brought into the 
struggle now. 

For regular updates see 
http: //www.workerspower.com 


Workers pick up the pieces 
amid wreckage of Stalinism 


Michael Proebsting talks to Sergei Filchashkin, one of the leaders of a youth trade union that is 
fighting to rebuild working class independence in the Ukraine, following the collapse of Stalinism 





E REPRINT below an inter- 
view with Ukrainian activist 
Sergei S. Filchashkin, con- 


ducted by Michael Proebsting and first 
published in the Austrian journal 
Volksstimme., Sergei S Filchashkin is a 
23 year old Law student in Kiev. He is 
a member of the Central Executive 
Committee of the Progressive Youth 
Trade Union. He is also a member of 
the sympathising section of the LRCI 
in the Ukraine. Proebsting is a mem- 
ber of the Austrian section of the 
League for a Revolutionary Commu- 
nist International (LRCI). 

Michael Proebsting (MP): When 
was the Progressive Youth 
Trade Union (PYTU) founded, 
and why? 

Sergei Filchashkin (SF): The PYTU 
was founded in September 1998. It is 
union organised by and for young peo- 
ple. Since then, it has been officially 
recognised by the Justice Ministry. In 
the 1990s, the so-called Youth Co-ordi- 
nation Council still functioned as the 
official representative of youth. It orig- 
inated in the Stalinist period but had 
been taken over by forces which were 
close to the right wing President, 
Kuchma. As a result, it was anything 
but a real representative of the inter- 
ests of young people. At the same time, 
you have to bear in mind that the offi- 
cial trade unions are completely pas- 
sive, fossilised old bureaucratic struc- 
tures from which young people are, 
effectively, excluded. 

MP: How big is PYTU today? 

SF; For some time we have been 
organised in eight regions including 


Kiev, the Crimea and the Donbas. 
Today we organise some 7,500 youth. 
The strongest group is in the Crimea 
where we have about 3,000, most of 
whom have been won just in the last 
few months. A significant proportion 
of our members are activists, between 


500 and 700 in the Crimea. You have to. 


take into account that the Crimea has 
a unique tradition and that the Com- 
munist Party is very strong there. 
MP: You describe yourselves as 
a “youth trade union”, could you 
give me a clearer picture of the 
social make up of the 
organisation? 

SF: In Crimea, for example, the major- 
ity are apprentices with a further 10-15 
per cent university students and about 


the same number of young workers _ 


and school students. 

MP: What are the main demands 
of the PYTU? 

SF: Raising living standards for young 
people is particularly important. 
Incomes here are miserable. Let me 
give you an example: a student here 
gets 17 Hrywna a month (approxi- 
mately £2.40). A loaf of bread costs H2 
and a monthly bus pass is H9. We have 
calculated that you need about H75 a 
month just to survive, and that’s with- 
out power and heating. You don’t have 
to be a mathematician to see that no 
student could live on that. So, most 
students have to work alongside their 
studies: many young women work as 
prostitutes. Wages are often not paid 
either: just at the moment, 40,000 
miners are on strike for six months of 
unpaid wages. The most important 


demands for us, therefore, are higher 
wages and grants, payment of back pay 
and the creation of more jobs. 

MP: Do you have any other 
demands? 

SF: Yes, obviously we defend basic 
democratic rights which are threat- 
ened by Kuchma’s grab for greater 
powers. But we don’t limit ourselves to 
immediate demands, we try to link 
them to ideas which go further. For 
example, the decline of the economy 
and the plundering of firms’ assets by 
the oligarchs is a central problem in 
Ukraine. The PYTU, therefore, stands 


the Central Executive Committee are 
in the Komsomol, the youth organisa- 
tion of the Communist Party, another 
one is active in the group Workers’ 
Resistance. However, the majority of 
our leadership belong to no political 
party. That has led to arguments 
because the Komsomol representatives 


originally proposed that PYTU should 


simply join the Communist Party of 
Ukraine, which was heavily defeated. 
MP: What are your most 
important activities? 

SF: One of the central problems that 
we have, which, perhaps, you don’t 


Most young people simply don’t know 
what they could do against the attacks 
from the government or the employers 


for self-administration, the control of 
the workplaces by the workers. Anoth- 
er very important idea for our union is 
the fact that,.today, there is no party 
that really represents the interests of 
the workers and the youth. We are in 
favour of the building of a new work- 
ers’ party. 

MP: Is the PYTU a non-party 
organisation then, or is it close 
to any particular party? 

SF: The PYTU is certainly non-party in 
the sense that it is not subordinate to 
any party. But naturally there are sev- 
eral political forces active within it. For 
example, I myself am active in Workers’ 
Power - the Young Revolutionary 
Marxists. Seven of the 23 members of 


have in the West, is the extreme lack of 
information. Most young people simply 
don’t know anything about what rights 
they have, to say nothing of what they 
could do against the attacks from the 
government or the employers. 
Therefore, we try to organise big 
information meetings. In Crimea, for 
example, we have recently been able to 
hold meetings of several hundred young 
people in different towns. We've also 
organised protest meetings outside gov- 
ernment buildings. In Crimea, we’ve set 
up commissions which are now nego- 
tiating with the regional authorities over 
concrete reforms. 
MP: Could you tell me 
something about the structure 


of your union? 

SF: Members in our branches meet at 
least once a month. Town leaderships 
hold at least two meetings a month 
and the Central Executive, in other 
words the leadership of the whole of 
Ukraine, meets at least once in three 
months. Our union has absolutely no 


full timers- not because we fear the old - 


problem of bureaucracy but simply 
because we have no money. 
MP: So finances are your 
biggest problem? 
SF: Yes, certainly! I’ve already told you 
how low the wages are and how high 
the cost of living. Obviously, that does- 
n't leave much for the union. Just the 
fares for going to leadership meetings 
are practically impossible. A train to 
Crimea costs about 70H. 

We just don’t have enough money to 
publish a paper or a discussion journal. 
As a result, all of our work depends on 


donations. I know that even in the West, . 


the Left and trade unionists have to 
struggle with financial problems but 
here, in Ukraine, the situation is really 
dramatic. 

The government is continually 
restricting the rights of young people. 
But the growth of our union in sucha 
short time shows there is widespread 


anger amongst the youth and a readi- 


ness to get active. 

@ You can help to support the 
work of the LRCI in the Ukraine 
and across Eastern Europe by 
sending donations to Workers 
Power, BCM 7750, 

London WC1IN 3XX. 

Please make cheques payable 


Miners strike shows need for a political alternative 


Miners across Ukraine took strike action in May. We received this report from Workers Power (Ukraine) 
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IN EASTERN Ukraine 12 mines were on strike in 
the Donetsk region. In addition three mines in 
the Lugansk region and one mine in the Lviv 
region (western Ukraine) took strike action. 
Some of the most militant action has been in 
Lugansk, where miners from the Komissarovskaya 
pit picketed the Lugansk regional government and 
organised a tent camp in the square opposite the 
administration building. Sixty two miners took 
part in this continuous picket. The Lugansk strike 
was organised by the official trade union (PRUP). 
Unfortunately the independent trade union 
(NPG) has refused to support the demand for an 
industry wide strike. This is explained by the fact 
that the pro-bourgeois leadership of the NPG is 
actively taking sides in an ongoing fight between 


workersPower 


two large “clans” within the Ukrainian bourgeoisie. 

The NPG is preparing its own strike, aimed at 
securing the dismissal of the deputy prime minis- 
ter, Yuliya Timoshenko. Timoshenko is the minis- 
ter responsible for fuel and energy, but she is also 
a leader of a major clan — the one previously 
headed by former Prime Minister Pavlo Lazarenko. 
Pavlo Lazarenko fled to the USA, when faced with 
charges of having embezzled millions of dollars. 
He is now facing money laundering charges in 
the US and Switzerland. 

A rival bourgeois clan is headed by Grigoriy 
Surkis and Viktor Medvedchuk. The political expres- 
sion of this clan is the Social-Democratic Party of 
Ukraine (United) SDPU (U). The leader of the 
NPG has made a political pact with SDPU (U) against 


Yuliya Timoshenko and her clan. These lash ups by 
the union leaderships with different bosses are 
the source of massive corruption and disorienta- 
tion in the Ukrainian trade union movement. 

In this situation comrades in Robitnycha 
Vlad/MRM (Workers Power/Young Revolutionary 
Marxists) have been arguing amongst the striking 
miners that it is vital for the Ukrainian workers to 
develop their own independent class political stand- 
point. Otherwise, they will continue to be used by 
one set of bosses merely as a tool against another. 

Unfortunately, at present, the miners remain 


under the powerful influence of pro-bourgeois ° 


union leaderships. At the same time the Com- 
munist Party of the Ukraine and other reformist 
parties have little serious influence amongst the 


striking miners. 


The government of Ukrainian premier 


Yushchenko is attempting to defuse the situation. 
They are promising to pay all the wage arrears owed 
to miners. But any concessions are likely to be tem- 
porary and these promises will soon prove to be 
empty ones - as on so many other occasions. 

The main political tasks now are to combat 
workers’ illusions in the reformist parties and to 


fight for a trade unionism independent of all the - 
oligarchs and bureaucrats, which mobilising for a _ 
mass, indefinite general strike, right across Ukraine - 
and all of its industries, to force the payment of all [ 
back wages, pensions, student grants etc. at the _ 
expense of the oligarchs, the ex-bureaucrats and : 


the new bourgeoisie. 
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Last November, 
protesters blocked the 
meeting of the World 
Trade Organisation in 
Seattle. But Colin 
Lloyd asks, what is the 
slobal anti-capitalist 
movement, and how 
can it go from protest 
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to working class power? 


AST NOVEMBER, a series of demon- 
strations took place in Seattle, USA, 
against the World Trade Organisation 
(WTO). The Seattle protest not only 
disrupted the WTO meeting: it shook 
global capitalism to its foundations. It set going 
a multinational popular resistance movement 
to capitalism that every socialist, trade unionist, 
single issue campaigner has to be part of. 

What shocked the world’s ruling class about 
Seattle? First, the coming together of radical 
youth protesters and “non-governmental” lob- 
bying organisations (NGOs) with organised 
labour. Second, the rapid evolution of protest ide- 
ology away from single issue ecology cam- 
paigns towards a total hostility to the capitalist 
system. Third, the internationaly co-ordinated 
character of the protest. 

It shocked them all the more because they 
have spent the entire decade since the fall of Stal- 
inism in 1989 sounding the death knell of anti- 
capitalism. We've had the “End of history” the- 
ory; we've had post-modernism — which insisted 
concepts like exploitation, oppression and impe- 
rialism were dead; we’ve had the emergence of 
the “third way” in the social democratic parties 
— based on the theory, as Tony Blair says, that 
Labour parties should never have been formed 
separate from the liberal mainstream. 

But despite all that, in the words of US radi- 
cal Michael Moore: 

“Mark it down, this last great date of the 20th 
century — November 30 1999 — The Battle of Seat- 
tle, the day people got tired of having to work a 
second job while fighting off the collection agents 
and decided it was time the pie was shared with 
the people who baked it.” 


eattle mobilised youth dressed as endan- 

gered sea turtles, Korean sweatshop 

workers, French farmers, a whole host of 
environmental groups — and unions from the 
industrial core of the US working class. But what 
are the WTO, the World Bank (WB) and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) and why have 
international protests started to focus on 
them? 

The WB/IMF and WTO are part of the world 
financial architecture set up on the orders of 
US imperialism after World War Two. They 
really came into their own as economic tools of 
imperialism when the long boom of the 1950s 
and 1960s ended, and capitalists turned to an eco- 
nomic policy described as “neo-liberalism”. 

In Britain, and rest of developed world, neo- 
liberalism means attacking all the protective insti- 
tutions and reforms fought for by the working 
class since 1945. Privatisation, the “marketisa- 
tion” of state services, reduction of taxes on the 
rich and increasing them on the poor, slashing 
public spending and welfare rights, mass 
unemployment as production moved to third 
world destinations — this is the programme of 
neo-liberalism, and it is all carried out alongside 
a relentless downward pressure on workers’ 
wages. 

In the developing world it means all this 
plus crippling debt. Debt means that, in Uganda, 
the main hospital building is a concrete and glass 
edifice as modern as a city general in Britain. But 
there is no power, no water, no medicine, few doc- 
tors and only basic nursing care. Patients light 
fires on the concrete floors and drink from 
dripping pipes. 

The loans that paid for the ambitious devel- 
opment schemes of the 1970s now cripple the 
whole system. This obscenity is put into even 
sharper focus when we consider that Uganda is 
seen as the “most successful” country in Africa 
at managing and alleviating debt. 

The effects of the capitalist financial archi- 
tecture are most acute in the less developed coun- 
tries. Marxists call them semi-colonies because 
direct political rule from the G7 countries has 
been replaced by indirect rule. 

The key institutions of indirect rule are the 
WB, IMF and the WTO. 

The World Bank issues long-term loans to 
indebted countries and ties them to “anti-pover- 


L 


ty” programmes that are basically an order to rip 
up social protection to boost conditions for 
capital investment. 

The IMF issues short term loans tied to “con- 
ditionality”: this means the loans will only take 
place if governments adopt policies ordered by 
the IMF itself. - 

The WTO is concerned with trade agreements: 
for neo-liberalism pulling down barriers to trade 
used to mean ending import controls and quo- 
tas. Now it is intent on removing “invisible” bar- 
riers to trade: for example in Britain the Nation- 
al Health Service is seen as a “barrier” to free trade 
by private health companies. 

One example of how the IMF works was in the 
economic crisis in South East Asia. In the face of 
the 1997 economic crash it demanded cuts in 
public spending, denationalisation, removal of 
import controls and the transfer of corporations 
to US or European buyers at knock down 
prices. 

This in turn led to layoffs and massive casu- 
alisation. Last month’s general strike in South 
Korea (see p10) was aimed directly at stopping 
the attacks launched by the IME. No wonder South 
Korean workers protested under the banners 
“IMF= I'M Fired”. 

The IMF/WB/WTO are part of a process known 
as globalisation that neo-liberalism unleashed to 
remedy its economic crisis. There is a debate 
on the left about the true extent of globalisation. 
Some argue that we are up against a whole new 
kind of capitalism — that has left behind its 
“national” identities forever. Others say little has 
changed since Lenin and Bukharin formulated 
the theory of imperialist monopoly capitalism in 
the early 1900s. 

That debate has been dealt with elsewhere — 
and the reality lies between these two extremes. 
However, an understanding of the extreme glob- 
alisation theory is needed to understand the Seat- 
tle movement. Its proponents say: 

a) capitalism has left behind its national 
boundaries 

b) all politics aimed at the nation state are use- 
less —not only things that Marxists oppose (import 
controls, immigration controls) but all demands 
on Parliament, for example the demand to nation- 
alise Rover or Dagenham. 

Hence the focus of protest turns against inter- 
national institutions like the IMF and on multi- 
national corporations like Monsanto. Go straight 
to the capitalist organ-grinder — not the monkey 
in Parliament — is the theory. 

That is what the Seattle-coalition did. And it 
sparked the idea that there could be a new, rhulti- 


national popular resistance to capitalism. But to 
move that from wish to reality we have to sub- 
ject the ideas and projects of the three main 
strands involved in Seattle to some critical scruti- 
ny. 


at is a Non-Governmental Organisa- 

tion? Basically these are campaign and 

lobby groups that have grown up as char- 

ities have become politicised and drawn into 

the economic and political running of capital- 
ism. 

@ There are NGOs very close to national gov- 
ernments. Some of these take part in the lobby- 
ing around IMF/WB conferences but it is worth 
noting that the US state has a policy of creating 
and fostering links with “friendly” lobby groups 
in order to counter the danger of subversion. 

@ There are NGOs that are independent but 
backed by wealthy individual donors and mass 
subscriptions: Friends of the Earth is probably 
the most prominent of the mainstream envi- 
ronmentalist charities and Greenpeace the more 
radical mainstream. They work through a mix- 
ture of direct action and lobbying but their 
general aim is to reform capitalism to develop 
the economy at a pace suited to protecting the 
environment. 

@ Then there is a third tier of NGOs that 
was most visible in the Seattle context: NGOs 
formed by other NGOs, and occasionally unions, 
to campaign against and monitor the activities 
of individual companies or institutions. Corpo- 
rate Watch, Bank Watch, Fifty Years is Enough 
and the Bretton Woods Project (BWP) are exam- 
ples. 

The BWP was formed in 1995 by 30 UK NGOs 
to monitor the IMF/WB and its key document 
and proposals for reform of the WB are published 
jointly with Public Services International. Pub- 
lic Services International is a trade union feder- 
ation with 20 million members including Uni- 
son, the FBU, the GMB the TGWU etc. 

Leaving aside the overtly pro-imperialist 
NGOs, most want to reform capitalism. While 
they operate on a national level, in the context of 
Seattle they represent the emergence of a new 
kind of international liberal reformism. What 
they want most of all a seat at the table when 
the WB/IMF sits down — to represent the inter- 
ests of the earth, the peasantry, the poor and 
the working class. 

Their emergence reflects the total failure of 
traditional reformist parties to do anything for 
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these groups —a privatisation of reformist cam- 
paigning. They are generally staffed by the ‘68 
generation in all its political forms: ex Trotsky- 
ists, anarchists who have hung up their bala- 
clavas, greens, anti-racists. But they are paid 
for by the middle class and the liberal capitalists. 

As well as the NGOs, there are the trade 
unions. As socialists steeped in the day to day 
workplace struggles we think we know the unions 
inside out. But they are changing at the top. Basi- 
cally, the union bureaucracy in the 1990s has, by 
and large, given up trying to protect jobs and con- 
ditions through militant action and is looking 
for a new form of social compromise and part- 
nership. Instead of trying to resist globalisation 
the bureaucrats accept it but become more 
professional and determined in their lobbying for 
reforms at the international level, 

A whole cadre of second-tier union bureau- 
crats has used the internet to form horizontal 
ties with unions internationally to co-ordinate 
lobbying and occasionally protest action. The 
“old” internationalism of the union bureaucra- 
cy involved a back-slapping solidarity address at 
conference each year and then maybe a drink- 
sodden “delegation” to Bulgaria. The new union- 
ism can involve daily contact with internation- 
al counterparts and inevitably the bureaucrats 
involved look to the intellectuals and campaigners 
within the NGOs for ideas and use their actions 
as a lever in negotiations. 

Let us remember that the “old” reformism 
was Called into being a century ago by the move 
of unions from the purely economic sphere 
into the political sphere of national politics: that’s 
how the Labour party was formed. So again today 
we can see the re-creation of reformism at an 
international level. 

The third element in the new alliance is young 
people. If we paint a general picture of class con- 
sciousness in the 1990s we could say youth were 
bombarded with a soft anti-communism that said: 
social problems are over, socialism is dead, 
feminism and even gay rights have succeeded, 
the only war left to fight is the one to save the 
planet. Individual lifestylism or passive protest 
were the way forward. 

Above all the academics rammed down the 
throats of students the new capitalist ideology: 
postmodernism: “All protest leads to oppression: 
all class struggle is futile; the Gulf War didn’t hap- 
_ pen; imperialism is a dead concept”. 

But the youth have managed to overcome 
all this. Much to the annoyance of all kinds of 
conservative trade union time servers — and quite 
a few self-styled Marxist revolutionaries — the 
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youth worked out, all by themselves, that it’s not 
just Monsanto or Microsoft that is the problem 
but the capitalist system. 

That's why we see, in the USA for example, the 
emergence of movements on campuses to sup- 
port workers in sweatshops. United Students 
Against Sweatshops (USAS) is a campaign that 
has forced colleges not to take sponsorship from 
sportswear companies using low-paid and child 
labour — for example, Nike. They’ve done the 
job of adding firms like, Gap, Nike and Starbucks 
to the list of “what shops is it acceptable to trash”, 
which was formerly a list of one: McDonalds. 

Despite the desire to focus on the big prob- 
lem — capitalism — much of the youth’s activity 
remains focused on single issues (like sweat- 
shops). It uses a combination of radical Non-Vio- 
lent Direct Action (NVDA) and political lobbying 
for reforms. It sees the workers often as passive 
victims of oppression, and sees politics as 
something to do with the bourgeois parties in 
Congress. 

So, for example, a USAS workshop script for 
activists encourages students to “imagine what 
it’s like to be in a sweatshop”. 

Some people have compared the present gen- 
eration of “fluffy” anti-globalisation activists to 
the Russian narodniks of the 1880s. But many 
have not even got that far: the narodniks dropped 
out of their universities and their middle class 
lifestyle and went “to the people”. 

Many within the mainstream of the anti-glob- 
alisation movement see the workers, shanty- 
dwellers and peasants of the third world in the 
same way as they see whales and rainforests: help- 
less victims to be protected, their plight to be 
“imagined”, 

The crucial step will come however when the 
youth positively turn to the workers — not as char- 
itable donors or saviours through individual acts 
of protest but as allies in the class struggle. 

Basically, the youth in this alliance are the 
“wild card”: the NGOs and unions leaders have 
a strategy and an agenda that flows from their 
position within capitalism. The youth are not 
constrained by a self-imposed limit. 

The choice is posed for the youth around 
and within the NGO-led protests: turn to the 
working class. Not because its struggles are more 
glamorous than the individual direct action stunts 
of the NGOs — for months and years on end 
they are not. But the working class is the only 
force in society that can make anti-capitalism a 
reality. It is the only class that has an interest in 
overthrowing the system rather than reform- 
ing it from within. 
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When we look at the Seattle movement, and 
its international character, one danger is to 
abstract from the different national terrains of 
struggle. There are probably a majority of 
youth in the European protest movement whose 
ideas mirror those of the USAS leaders. Howev- 
er, Europe has a far stronger existing tradition of 
union, socialist, communist, Trotskyist and anar- 
chist youth organisations. 

This is both a strength and a weakness. Its 
obvious strength is that it allows the radical anti- 
capitalist youth to take a lead in posing the ques- 
tion —to the workers, or to individualised reform- 
oriented protest? Thus youth in Europe were able 
to stage large militant stand-offs with the state — 
such as the J18 protest in London in 1999 — and 
have participated in massive anti-fascist mobil- 
isations (up to 300,000 turned out earlier this 
year to protest at the Haider coalition govern- 
ment in Austria). 

The weakness is that many of the existing lead- 
erships of the pro-worker youth movements 
are conservative and hostile to the anti-capital- 
ist movement or — in the case of the Anarchist 
FSA — determined to split it so as to exclude all 
NGOs, all unions, all socialist and communist 
parties and quite a few rival anarchist groups as 
well. 

This survey of the forces involved in Seattle 
is critical because we have to avoid two things: 
the first is writing off the movement because it 
doesn’t look like the British miners’ strike of 
1984/85 or the student riots and workers’ mass 
strikes of France in May 1968. The second is to 
see the emerging consciousness as spontaneously 
revolutionary anti-capitalism. To say as the Social- 
ist Workers Party (SWP) does, “we agree with 
them 90 per cent, disagree 10 per cent and only 
raise the differences where they are posed by the 
struggle”, is to gloss over the problems with 
the new movement. 

Both approaches are doomed. If we are to take 
the NGO activists, the youth and the trade union 
rank and file beyond their existing ideas and 
strategies we must intervene within the move- 
ment with our own, unified strategy, 

And history is with us: at Seattle events them- 
selves. pushed the militants and even the lead- 
ers beyond the boundaries they’d stayed behind 
before. 

The NGOs and union bureaucrats were denied 
their “place at the table”: so they had to link up 
with the most radical groups — the youth, the 
social ecologists, the anarchists —to launch direct 
action. The massive police repression, where rub- 
ber bullets, stun grenades and CS gas were 
fired point blank into crowds not of anarchos but 
of peaceful protesters, did what it always does: 
it changed their understanding of the role of the 
capitalist state. And because it was televised live 
across the world the impact of the thousands of 
demonstrators changed the minds of millions of 
others watching. 

Events themselves pushed the youth into an 
alliance with the unions. Sitting in groups of hun- 
dreds, the beleaguered youth had just one 
question according to one eyewitness account: 
where is the union demo? | 

The AFL/CIO leaders had mobilised between 
20 and 50,000 union members to protest at 
China’s entry into the WTO and the cheap Chi- 
nese steel that would hit US industries. Many of 
the youth rejected that kind of protectionism out 
of hand. But once on the streets they realised that 
turtle costumes and gas masks can only resist 
the robocops for so long: 50,000 steelworkers and 
teamsters is a different matter. 

The workers too got pushed further than their 
leaders expected by the Seattle events. The 
leaders of the AFL/CIO went out of their way to 
keep the union march separate from the anti- 
globalisation protest —both physically and polit- 
ically. They tried to lead it in the other direction. 
They eventually accepted a private meeting with 
Clinton, and their formal agenda was dominat- 
ed by protectionism. 

But the rank and file had other ideas. They 
broke through the police lines — and it was no 
accident that the breakthrough was led by the 
steelworkers and teamsters. These are unions 
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where there has been a limited anti-bureau- 
cratic fight. Instead of seeing the youth as the 
shock troops, like the NGOs see them, the work- 
ers saw them as allies. In fact the bitterest 
fighting took place on 1 December when the 
workers waded straight into a line of riot cops on 
the Seattle waterfront. 


fter Seattle it was clear that the protest 
movement was not just reformist NGOs, 
Naive, single-issue middle class youth, and 
passive workers under the control of the bureau- 
cracy. i 

It was an alliance of youth and workers to 
change the world with an internationalist vision 





and a clear view of the state as the protector of 


the capitalists: suddenly both were part of a move- 
ment that gets results. There have been — 
before and since — strikes that started to win in 
the USA. But here was a politicised workers’ move- 
ment that made a difference. 

The tasks of revolutionary socialists in this 
movement could not be clearer. We have to 
pose the question: towards middle class reformism 
or working class socialism. We have to intervene 
to correct the movement’s current political weak- 
nesses that let it be used as a stage army by 
reformism and liberalism: the same Friends of 
the Earth that mobilises youth into radical direct 
action puts money and lobbying expertise behind 
Democrat politicians like Bill Bradley in the USA 

We have to focus the movement onto a real 
anti-capitalist programme — the politics of rev- 
olutionary Marxism. 

Within the youth movement we say: there is 
only one force that can overthrow capitalism. The 
choice is between NGO lobbying and workers’ 
revolution. Turn to the workers, become social- 
ist revolutionaries. 

To the workers we say: stop demonstrating for 
one capitalist vulture to beat another capitalist 
vulture, as at Rover. Stop lying back and think- 
ing of England every time Tony Blair launches 
anew attack on your rights and conditions. Open 
the doors of the workers’ movement to the youth. 

To the best activists within the NGOs we have 
to say: charity and campaigning are not enough. 
Turn over the massive resources of the lobby 
organisations to the needy and dispossessed. 

The youth movement must turn to the work- 
ers. The workers’ movement must become 
anti-capitalist. The revolutionary socialists groups 
must immerse themselves in this struggle or 
become an irrelevance — but they must fight for 
revolutionary politics, not just become cheer- 
leaders. 

With a radical youth movement and a work- 
ers’: movement awakening from years of defeat, 
history has given us the opportunity to rerun the 
late 1960s. But this time we must do it witha rev- 
olutionary organisation in the lead, instead of a 
collection of workerist sectarians and middle class 
poseurs. What is more, the Stalinist obstacle that 
was there in 1968 is a decrepit toothless shad- 
ow of its former self even if many of its ideas (the 
cross class alliance, quasi-nationalist economic 
policies and even the guerrilla strategy) are alive 
and well within the Seattle movement, 

Where next after Seattle? There was April 16 
in Washington —which showed the IMF/WB get- 
ting clever in trying to co-opt the NGOs and 
demobilise the unions. There were the Mayday 
protests, And next there is Prague. 

Maybe Prague will top Seattle — or maybe it 
will be repressed out of existence by the desper- 
ate Czech capitalists. But however big our protests 
get, the capitalists will carry on adopting the 
divide and rule approach, opening up parallel dia- 
logues through shadow conferences and con- 
sultation exercises. 

Mass strikes — co-ordinated across the globe 
— and a mass revolutionary movement of work- 
ers and youth: that is the way to greet the capi- 
talist get-togethers that carve-up our futures 
behind closed doors. When the lights go out, the 
luxury food stops arriving, and the internet con- 
nection dies: that’s when they'll realise we don’t 
just want to share the pie: we want to take over 
the bakery. 
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| Dawe Stockton looks at 


_ the issues behind the 

' faction fight , which 
has been publicised on 
the internet, between 
the British Socialist 
Workers Party and its 


the International 
Socialist Organisation. 
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sister Sroup in the USA, 


T A membership meeting in London 
on 13 May, members of the British 
Socialist Workers Party (SWP) 
assembled to discuss the results of 
sthe London Socialist Alliance elec- 
tion work. But for most of the meeting they 
were treated to a long attack upon the Interna- 
tional Socialist Organisation (ISO) by Alex Call- 
inicos — leading member of SWP central com- 
mittee and international organiser for the 
International Socialist Tendency (IST). The ISO 
is the SWP’s long time fraternal organisation in 
the United States, with around 800 members. 

This was the first time that most of the SWP’s 
the membership had heard of this dispute. 
They were handed a 53 page Bulletin, whose con- 
tents proved that “serious differences” had 
been developing between the two organisations 
for around a year. They dated from the period of 
Nato's war against Serbia and erupted at the IST’s 
meeting held around the SWP’s Marxism event 
in July 1999. 

Then SWP Central Committee criticised the 
ISO for erecting sectarian obstacles to building 
a broader and larger anti-war movement in the 
US and of failing to focus sufficiently on the “main 
enemy at home”. Why? Simply because the ISO 
continued to advocate the right of the Kosovars 
to self-determination — as well as mobilising 
against the Nato war — after the war had start- 
ed. 

The SWP believes that it was impossible to 
build a broad mass movement if revolutionar- 
ies “confused” the masses by supporting both the 
Kosovars against Milosevic’s attempted genocide 
and supporting Serbia against Nato’s bombing. 
In Alex Callinicos’ view this would be a conces- 
sion to Nato’s “humanitarian” pretext for the war. 

The Greek section of the IST (Sosialistiko 
Ergatiko Koma—SEK) strongly supports the SWP 
position. In a resolution for an IST meeting due 
to be héfa on 8 May they stated that during the 
war, “the key issue was opposition to Nato and 
the war; disagreements over secondary issues 
such as the United Nations and Serbian nation- 
alism were diversions from building a dynamic 
and united anti-war movement.” 

The League for a Revolutionary Communist 
International (LRCI) pointed out at the time of 
the war that in most countries the enormous and 
fully justified working class sympathy for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of Kosovars driven from their 
homes and homeland was not a “secondary issue”. 
In many cases a dynamic and large anti-war move- 
ment was created around support for the Koso- 
vars and opposition to Nato’s brutal bombard- 
ment of Serbia. 

Indeed in Britain the failure of the Stalinist 
and SWP dominated Committee Against War in 


the Balkans to take up the question of the defence ' 


of the Kosovars played a major role in prevent- 
ing the building of a mass anti-war movement. 
The confusion among normally “anti-war” and 
“anti-imperialist” activists in the labour and stu- 
dent movement was precisely because this was 
not a “normal” situation (the oppressed, exploit- 
ed people on one side and imperialism on the 
other). 

Many such activists were confused because 
they could see, prior to the Nato war, that the Ser- 
bian regime’s attempted ethnic cleaning mass of 
the Kosovar Albanians was unjustified. Therefore 
to ignore or cover up this issue played right 
into the hands of Blair and Clinton and the “Nato 
socialists”. It did nothing to help rally activists 
to the anti-war movement, a fact demonstrated 
by the relatively small size of the demonstrations 
as compared, for example, to those during the 
Gulf War of the early 1990s. 

Serbia was oppressed, only insofar as impe- 
rialism attacked it directly. But winning support 
for Serbia against this attack could not be achieved 
at the expense of abandoning a principled, rev- 
olutionary defence of the rights, and lives, of 
the Kosovars. 

A non-Nato interventionist solution to this 
problem had to be argued for. This could be noth- 
ing other than the support of the Kosovars’ right 
to independence and support for their armed 
resistance to ethnic cleansing. The fact that the 
anti-war movement in Britain.and the USA failed 
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incompatible with building a mass anti-war movement 


to even approach a mass character was in no small 
measure due to fact that it turned a blind eye 
to, or actively minimised, the ethnic cleansing 
and the pogroms of Serb chauvinists in Kosova 
and uncritically marched alongside those Serb 
nationalists who supported these abominations. 

Not that the ISO actually supported those 
Kosovars actually resisting the ethnic cleansing. 
In this sense their support for self—determina- 
tion was entirely platonic. They seem to have been 
scared off such a position by the SWP’s argument 
that the KLA was in league with imperialism. 

To this there is one answer. What about the 
SWP’s enthusiastic support for the Afghan 
Mujahidin in the 1980s? Not only were they arch 
reactionary Islamists, based on the tribal-feudal 
landowners, funded by Saudi millionaire princes: 
they were supplied with stinger missiles and 
trained by the CIA, ona scale that makes the US 
support for KLA look grudging in the extreme. 

It is not true that support for the Kosovars’ 
struggle somehow prevented opposition to 
“our own” imperialism. Indeed the LRCI (unlike 
the SWP) openly and publicly supported Serbian 
resistance to the Nato bombing of their own coun- 
try (both the popular mobilisations and the 
“Yugoslav” Army’s attempts to down Nato air- 
craft). We openly declared that we were for the 
defeat of Nato’s offensive and for the uncondi- 
tional withdrawal of all its forces from the Balka- 
ns. Such a position was not at all confusing. It 
met a warm response in many of the trade union 
and student organisations where we put resolu- 
tions and rallied more people to an anti-war 
position. 

The SWP’s position meant that many of the 
anti-war meetings and demos in Britain were 
dominated by Serb chauvinists and British 
Stalinists. These people openly and repeatedly 
supported the forcible retention of Kosova, denied 
that the Kosovars were suffering ethnic cleans- 
ing, etc. They did so without any serious criti- 
cism of these reactionary and ridiculous (because 
anyone with a television set could see what the 
Serbs were doing to the ethnic Albanian Koso- 
van population) arguments by the SWP. The SWP 
even refused to “make the question of the refugees 
a central question” (SWP Letter to ISO July 1999). 

This shows how desperate the IST majority 
were to maintain their block with the Stalinists 
and Serb chauvinist riff-raff. 

There was, as we said at the time, a self-defeat- 
ing character about this for the SWP. The 
Morning Star Stalinists in Britain are a declin- 
ing and desperate bunch. Few British workers 
would trust them. Their claims that “Kosova is 
Serbia’s”, that the Kosovars were actually 
pogroming themselves, or were leaving “in order 
to provoke a Nato attack”, should have been 
denounced for the foul chauvinism and racism 
and that they were. Comrades who cannot 
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denounce Nato’s crimes and Milosevic’s togeth- 
er clearly cannot walk and chew gum at the same 
time. 

In Greece there was a mass movement, but 
one dominated not only by Serb chauvinism but 
by Greek anti-Albanian chauvinism, mas- 
querading as “anti-imperialism”. The defence 
of the Kosovars was far from being a “secondary” 
issue as Sosialistiko Ergatiko Koma says. In 
Greece, even more than elsewhere, defence of the 
national rights of the oppressed Kosovars was a 
litmus test of internationalism. It was a princi- 
pled necessity. It was a test the IST failed. 

Nevertheless the ISO did, in Alex Callinicos 
words, “make strong criticisms” of the SWP’s pol- 
itics in the war, namely its failure to defend the 
Kosovars right to self-determination, its weak- 
ness in fighting Serb chauvinism and its failure 
to take up the free entry of the Kosovar refugees. 
On this the ISO clearly maintained a more 
principled position than the SWP. 

This brought down upon its head the wrath 
of the SWP CC and Alex Callinicos. Why? Because 
the position of the US section was obviously far 
from a minority one. In an SWP Central Com- 
mittee letter dated 2 July 1999 we read: 

“Quite early in the war it became clear that a 
number of European [IST] groups had respond- 
ed ina confused and abstentionist way. They were 
influenced by the general tendency of the far left, 
in Europe at any rate, to adopt a ‘curse on both 
your houses’ position towards Nato and Serbia, 
and even to support the KLA. Even the German 
group [Linksruck] was deeply confused and par- 
tially paralysed for the opening weeks of the war.” 

At an international meeting, and under 
pressure from Callinicos and Tony Cliff this “con- 
fusion” was crushed — except in the case of the 
recalcitrant US leadership. 


espite an agreement at the end of the 
international meeting in July 1999 “to 
disengage and reduce tensions” the next 
cause of conflict seems to be what the ISO 


claims were attempts — by means of one or more 


of the famous Tony Cliff phone calls — to per-. _ 
suade some ISO leaders of the need to:oust the 
most troublesome members of the ISO leader- © 


ship (the Steering Committee), notably Ahmed 
Shawki, from that leadership body. A letter of 
protest was sent to SWP on 19 November by the 
ISO leadership, calling on the SWP Central 
Committee to clarify if Cliff had spoken for 
them and to “desist from such interventions”. 
The response of SWP leadership — in a letter 
dated 13 January 2000 — was to launch a full 
frontal political attack on the ISO leadership over 
its attitude to the Seattle demonstration of 30 
Noyember. It criticised the ISO for its poor turn 
out (around 20 members) in Seattle at the 
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huge anti-WTO protests. This, it claimed, meant 
that the ISO was hesitant about involvement 
in, and too critical of, the developing mass anti- 
capitalist movement. 

For the SWP the Seattle movement repre- 


sented “the emergence of a new anti-capitalist 


consciousness at the very core of the system”, a 
mood already witnessed in Britain by “the clo- 
sure of the City of London by a ‘Festival against 
Capitalism’ on 18 June last year.” 

The LRCI and its British section Workers 
Power are not likely to downplay the importance 
of this. But for the SWP to place such heavy crit- 
icism on the ISO is remarkable given the near 
total absence of the SWP from the J18 mobili- 
sation and their limited mobilisation for the N30 
events in London which coincided with Seattle. 
We therefore read with some surprise the 
boast, quoted from the SWP’s Party N otes, that, 
“the SWP was alone on the Left in relating to this 
anti-capitalist mood.” 

Given that Workers Power and the youth 
organisation fraternally linked to it, Revolu- 
tion, were the only visible, organised far left pres- 
ence at J18, and that one of our comrades is now 
in prison as a result of his actions in defending 
that demo against police attack, the SWP’s claim 
is entirely hollow. 

It reveals that the SWP’s conversion to the 
centrality of these movements post-dates Seat- 
tle. It may be legitimate to say that a group in the 
US should have been more aware of what Seat- 
tle would mean, but a principled criticism by the 
SWP Central Committee should at least have con- 
tained a self-criticism of their own failure to recog- 
nise the new mood in their own country. But 
for the SWP to cite even one serious failure on 
its part on one mobilisation is clearly danger- 
ous — the leadership must always be right. In fact 


the ISO has made a grudging self-criticism, admit- . 


ting that “our turnout...was small by our own 
standards”, that they were not happy about it but 
that for an organisation based in Chicago and the 
Midwest, mobilising any more was impossible. 

Tony Cliff and Callinicos decided this wasn’t 
good enough and decided an all-out polemic was 
required. In a letter dated 20 February they 
stated, “it was a tragedy that the ISO leadership 
failed to take the Seattle demonstration serious- 
ly”, that it mobilised “only a tiny number of com- 
rades” and that “the ISO leadership had failed the 
test of Seattle” on top of the fact that in 1999 it 
had “failed the test of the Balkan War”. This was 
a declaration of factional war on the ISO. 

The ISO, naturally enough, observed in its 
reply that this was ratcheting up the conflict from, 
“demanding the removal of two members of 
our leadership to demanding the removal of 
the entire leadership.” 








The SWP criticised the ISO for failing 


the test of Seattie 
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The assault on the ISO was further broadened 
to the charge that the ISO was stagnating, refus- 
ing to open its doors wide to the masses of anti- 
capitalist youth etc. Their “stagnation” was com- 
pared unfavourably with Linksruck, the German 
section of the IST which had (despite its early 
bout of “deep confusion” and “partial paraly- 
sis”) in fact passed the test of the Balkan War. 
Linksruck has grown rapidly (from about 400 
to 800) because it is not “sectarian” about mass 
movements, does not demand that members be 
cadres (sell papers attend branch meetings) 
and — barring that brief confusion — takes its cue 
from London without too much argument. 


| his is a boomerang argument — had Cliff 
and Callinicos but realised it. If success 
with recruitment is the proof positive of 
correct perspectives and political line then what 
should be said of the SWP? In the early 1990s 
the SWP more than tripled in size, at one point 
claiming nearly 10,000 members. In the late 
1990s the SWP have not merely stagnated, but 
declined to around 4,000 members. Nor can 
they plead objective circumstances since this is 
“ the 1930s in slow motion”; capitalism is/was 
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linked to an international programme. 

This failure to understand what a programme 
is has brutal consequences in the here and now. 

It leads to a constant feature of the SWP lead- 
ership’s method. Every time there is a need to 
change perspective, when something else 
becomes the “Main Thing” (today it is the spirit 
of Seattle), all prévious perspectives and other 
issues get shoved unceremoniously into the back- 
ground — indeed become obstacles. Those who 
continue to defend them are hopeless conserv- 
atives and have to be shoved aside (or out), usu- 
ally by organisational manoeuvres and the 
restructuring of branches and leadership bod- 
ies rather than by a democratic internal debate 
and decision making. 

These political somersaults used to be known 
as “bending the stick”. But they have little in com- 
mon with Leninist democratic centralism. It isa 
bureaucratic centralist way of operating, And it 
is a profoundly wasteful method — losing mass- 
es of members, demoralising and losing inde- 
pendent minded and critical cadres, encourag- 
ing subservience and a culture in which the “best” 
members are the unquestioning hacks, 

_ The ISO leadership itself shows a similar 
national centredness. While recognising that “the 


What bureaucratic centralism means can 
be seen in the present dispute. In practice 
it means that one organisation — in this 
case the SWP and its leadership — is above 
criticism from any other sections. 


> 
“on the edge of the abyss”; and society had 
moved to the left with a “new mood” of opposi- 
tion to capitalism growing all the time. 

This decline does not seem a very sound empir- 
ical proof of the SWP’s superior method. 

Callinicos claims it is a sign of hopeless pro- 
paganda circle mentality if an organisation 
updates its membership lists regularly (i.e. dis- 
counts as members those who have not been seen 
or heard of for months, if ever). The polemic 
reveals that the SWP’s Party Notes (31 J anuary 
2000) has to urge the branches to ensure that 
“every member gets Socialist Worker every week” 

This conflict throws the spotlight on one cru- 
cial fact. The IST is an international tendency 
which has neither a common programme nor a 
democratically elected international leader- 
ship. It is, essentially, a grouping of co-thinkers 
of the British SWP. Its 462 word “Where We 
Stand”, which makes do for a programme, defines 
itas: “An international grouping of socialist organ- 
isations founded on the principles of socialism 
from below. We stand for the direct and democ- 
ratic control of society by the working class and 
are taking the first steps towards the building 
of international revolutionary socialist parties 
able to provide political direction within the work- 
ing-class movement.” 

The principles of “socialism from below” 
include Cliffs theory of state capitalism, support 
for trade unions, the need to abolish capitalism 
and anti-racism. No wonder that such a limited 
set of principles cannot hold the IST together. 
For two decades the SWP and the IST mocked 
the very idea of having a programme. As Tony 
Cliff repeated ad nauseam, “who needs a pic- 
ture of a machine gun: what you need is the 
bloody gun ”. Had he never heard of the use of a 
blue print when it comes to designing and 
manufacturing guns? 

Then over the last few years not only the SWP 
but its German and Australian sections adopted 
national “action programmes”. In a sense this 
was a step forward from Cliff’s view that no 
general strategic document was necessary. But 
the limitations of these programmes were that 
they deliberately excluded the goal of the strug- 
gle for workers’ power and consequently they 
could not show how the struggle for immediate 
and partial demands (in other words reforms) 


leads on to the struggle for power. They were not 
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SWP is the leading organisation of the tenden- 
cy” it goes on to ask, “why should we reflexively 
accept the British Central Committee's views.”? 
It indignantly asserts — “Our organisation has its 
own elected leadership which sets the ISO’s pri- 
orities — which are best decided in the US not in 
London.“ 

This of course misses the point. Some of the 
priorities of an organisation are international — 
ones they hold in common with their comrades 
around the world. Some “national” political events 
have a worldwide significance. So even if Seat- 
tle was — as the ISO says — only one of several 
important campaigns (such as the Mumia and 
the anti-death penalty movement) its impact 
across continents, its linkage to similar anti-cap- 
italist mobilisations, its role in what many 
commentators are calling the “new internation- 
alism” all mean that the IST asa tendency has 
the right, indeed the duty to make this a priori- 
ty for all its sections. 

This does not at all mean that all a sections’ 
perspectives should be decided in London, but 
rather that national perspectives — decided at 
their own conferences — should be set within the 
framework of international perspectives. These 
should be decided when and wherever the dele- 
gates of the IST can best assemble. 

This is nothing other than the dreaded 
international “democratic centralism” which the 
ISO, like the SWP, thinks is out of the question. 
They demand — today at least — strict adherence 
to federalist principles. But life should have taught 
them that if you don’t have democratic central- 
ism in an international tendency then either you 
will get bureaucratic centralism or your tendency 
will just fade away as national divergences and 
peculiarities get more and more pronounced with 
time. | 


Fhat bureaucratic centralism means 
W:: be seen in the present dispute. 
Sudden denunciations, e-mail shots to 

all the members over the heads of the national 
leaderships, phone calls and whispering cam- 
paigns, sending SWP members to the US to join 
in the fight. In short, it means an undeclared 
factional struggle — dishonestly concealed 
behind declarations of respect for the complete 
autonomy of the fraternal organisations. In 
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practice it means that one organisation — in this 
case the SWP and its leadership — is above crit- 
icism from any other sections. | 

In the ongoing fight a “third faction” has 
emerged, made up of ISO members who are crit- 
ical of the ISO leadership as well as the SWP inter- 
vention. They identify the origins in the rift 
between the ISO and the SWP in Ahmed Shaw- 
ki’s request a year ago for information on the 
money raised in the US and other sections for 
IST groups that have subsequently “disappeared” 
(the South African and unspecified Eastern Euro- 
pean sections). Evidently no satisfactory expla- 
nation was forthcoming from Alex Callinicos. 

This opposition set up a public e-sroup 
through which anyone could read the documents 
and participate in the discussion. Due to pres- 
sure from the ISO leadership on the server this 
was Closed down. Relaunched, it was subjected 
to the same “repression”. Interesting as its mate- 
rial was, it seems to us unwise in the extreme to 
make such a discussion public, Any uncommit- 
ted but loyal members of the ISO must have found 
this alienating. In any case, an organisation has 
the right to an internal life. This allows for, and 
encourages, the free expression of differences 
without harming the external work of the organ- 
isation. | 

Of course if an organisation does not allow for 
democratic internal debate, via regular nation- 
al and international internal bulletins (and today 
internal discussions sites via the web) it encour- 
ages disloyalty. A leadership which suppresses 
internal debate is itself behaving like a perma- 
nent and privileged faction against its own mem- 
bers. It will — sooner or later — reap the whirlwind 
it has sown. 

The most important issue this third faction 
has raised is precisely the question of democra- 
tic centralism which is entirely absent in the IST 
and is at the root of much of the repeated bureau- 
cratic abuses of the national sections in the 1990s, 
and before, that have led to purges and splits. The 
website contained a characterisation of the dis- 
pute and proposed measures to deal with it which 
seems to us elementary and correct: 

“Why don’t the ISO/SWP leaderships call for 
a delegate meeting of all sections of the IST to dis- 
Cuss and resolve the differences? Why not organ- 
ise such a conference to allow both the ISO and 
SWP leaderships and the dissident factions in each 
organisation to make their cases in meetings with 
the leadership and members of the different sec- 
tions? While we agree that the Tendency is not 
an international, democratic centralism (both sides 
of it) is a principle that should be observed.” 

The LRCI does not view these disputes with 
malicious factional pleasure on the grounds 
that anything that is bad for the IST must be good 
for the working class in general and for us in par- 
ticular. We agree with the SWP leadership that 
the recent upsurge of anti-capitalist mobilisations 
are to be welcomed, participated in and promot- 
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ed. That is why we have worked to build a . 
mobilisation for the IMF-World Bank jamboree : 
in Prague in September. We are very pleased _ 
that the SWP and the IST sections support this : 


mobilisation. 


But we believe that bigger possibilities exist : 


as result of this new internationalism. Globali- 


sation and the struggle against it poses the | 


need for greatly increased co-operation and indeed 


joint actions between all workers’ organisa- © 


tions as well as those of youth, women, the racial- 


ly oppressed etc. We believe that what this : 


poses is the question of concrete steps towards 
the founding of a new revolutionary International. 


We believe all international tendencies con- © 


sidering themselves to be revolutionary should 


be playing a vanguard role in this. To do so 
requires a co-ordinated, centralised expression = 
of their strategy and tactics and a democratic 
decision making process. If the IST adopts such : 


a procedure then its present internal conflicts 


need not be negative or destructive in their __ 


outcome. If it fails to, then the danger is fur- : 
ther splits and fragmentation will follow andthe © 


. method of “internationalism” revealed by the cur- 


rent dispute — bureaucratic centralism and the 
domination of one national group over all © 


others — will become entrenched. 
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CAPITALISM is an anarchic and crisis-ridden 
economic system based on production for profit. 
We are for the expropriation of the capitalist class 
and the abolition of capitalism. We are for its 
replacement by socialist production planned to 
satisfy human need. Only the socialist revolution 
and the smashing of the capitalist state can achieve 
this goal. Only the working class, led by a 
revolutionary vanguard party and organised into 
workers’ councils and workers’ militia can lead 
such a revolution to victory and establish the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. There is no peaceful, 
parliamentary road to socialism. 


THE LABOUR PARTY is not a socialist party. It is 
a bourgeois workers’ party—bourgeois in its 
politics and its practice, but based on the working 
class via the trade unions and supported by the 
mass of workers at the polls. We are for the 
building of a revolutionary tendency in the Labour 
Party, in order to win workers within those 
organisations away from reformism and to the 
revolutionary party. 


“THE TRADE UNIONS must be transformed by a 


rank and file movement to oust the reformist 
bureaucrats, to democratise the unions and win 
them to a revolutionary action programme based 
on a system of transitional demands which serve as 
a bridge between today’s struggles and the socialist 
revolution. Central to this is the fight for workers’ 
control of production. We are for the building of 
fighting organisations of the working class—factory 
committees, industrial unions, councils of action, 
and workers’ defence organisations. 


OCTOBER 1917: The Russian revolution 
established a workers’ state. But Stalin destroyed 
workers’ democracy and set about the reactionary 
and utopian project of building “socialism in one 
country”, In the USSR, and the other degenerate 
workers’ states that were established from above, 
capitalism was destroyed but the bureaucracy 
excluded the working class from power, blocking 
the road to democratic planning and socialism. The 
parasitic bureaucratic caste has led these states to 
crisis and destruction. We are for the smashing of 
bureaucratic tyranny through proletarian political 
revolution and the establishment of workers’ 


“democracy. We oppose the restoration of capitalism 


and recognise that only workers’ revolution can 
defend the post-capitalist property relations. In 
times of war we unconditionally defend workers’ 
states against imperialism. Stalinism has 
consistently betrayed the working class. The 
Stalinist Communist Parties’ strategy of alliances — 
with the bourgeoisie (popular fronts) and their 
stages theory of revolution have inflicted terrible 
defeats on the working class world-wide. These 
parties are reformist. 


SOCIAL OPPRESSION is an integral feature of 
capitalism systematically oppressing people on the 
basis of of race, age, sex, or sexual orientation. We 
are for the liberation of women and for the building 
of a working class women’s movement, not an “all 
class” autonomous movement. We are for the 
liberation of all of the oppressed. We fight racism 
and fascism. We oppose all immigration controls. 
We fight for labour movement support for black 
self-defence against racist and state attacks. We are 
for no platform for fascists and for driving them out 
of the unions. 


IMPERIALISM is a world system which oppresses 


nations and prevents economic development in the 


vast majority of third world countries. We support 
the struggles of oppressed nationalities or countries 
against imperialism. We unconditionally support 
the Irish Republicans fighting to drive British 
troops out of Ireland. But against the politics of the 
bourgeois and petit-bourgeois nationalists, we fight 
for permanent revolution—working class leadership 
of the anti-imperialist struggle under the banner of 
socialism and internationalism. In conflicts 


« between imperialist countries and semi-colonial 


countries, we are for the defeat of the imperialist 
army and the victory of the country oppressed and 
exploited by imperialism. We are for the immediate 
and unconditional withdrawal of British troops ° 
from Ireland. We fight imperialist war not with 
pacifist pleas but with militant class struggle 
methods including the forcible disarmament of 
“our own’ bosses. 


WORKERS POWER is a revolutionary 
communist organisation. We base our programme 
and policies on the works of Marx, Engels, Lenin 
and Trotsky, on the revolutionary documents of the 
first four congresses of the Third International and 
the Transitional Programme of the Fourth 
International. Workers Power is the British Section 
of the League for a Revolutionary Communist 
International. The last revolutionary International 


~ (the Fourth) collapsed in the years 1948-51. The 


LRCI is pledged to fight the centrism of the 
degenerate fragments of the Fourth International 
and to refound a Leninist Trotskyist International 
and build a new world party of socialist revolution. 
if vou are a class conscious fighter against 
capitalism; if you are an internationalist—join us! 
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| Workers Power is the British 
| Section of the League for a 


| Labour’s current slogan seems to be: 


“refugees not welcome here”. New 
Labour, new racism. 

Instead of extending a helping hand 
to those fleeing war, torture, persecu- 


| tion and famine, the Labour government 


has engaged in an obscene war of words 


| and deeds with the Tories to prove that 


they can be tougher on refugees. 

Over the last six months, Straw and 
his fellow ministers have: 

@ attacked refugees from the Roma 
communities of eastern Europe on 
the grounds that they are not “gen- 
uine” 


@ attacked refugee mothers for 


exploiting their babies and engag- 
ing in threatening begging 

@ cut benefits and introduced the 
voucher system whereby refugees 
have to exchange vouchers for 
goods with no change given on 
vouchers 

@ enforced a dispersal policy which 
buses refugees around Britain 

@ failed to deliver funds to local 
authorities to enable them to care 
for refugees 

@ placed asylum seekers in sub-stan- 
dard accommodation which coun- 
cils had condemned 


| @ introduced fines for truck drivers 


found with stowaways. 

Both the language and the actions of 
Straw and his despicable sidekick, 
Barbara Roche, have fuelled a rise in 


| racism and chauvinism. By demonising 


asylum seekers, by cracking down on 
their rights, by talk of “bogus” asylum 
seekers, and “floods” of refugees, the 
government has fuelled an atmosphere 
where the refugees are seen as the prob- 
lem. The oppression - political and eco- 
nomic - from which they flee in fear is 
conveniently ignored. 

Labour may protest that it does not 


| use the extreme language of the tabloids 
| — though it comes damn close — but 


there is no question that the govern- 
ment’s actions have encouraged mount- 
ing prejudice. As the journalist Nick 
Cohen puts it: 

“The asylum-seeker panic is the 


| racism of the respectable populist elit- 


ist, the dirty passion of the politically 
correct.” = 
The targets of this discrimination 


may often not be black but this is still 


racism, and it feeds all forms of racism. 


| This is seen both ina rise in racist attacks 


and in the disturbing increase in votes 
for the BNP and NF on 4 May. 

Indeed, as Nick Griffin, leader of 
the fascist British National Party told 
the Guardian: | 

“The asylum seeker issue has been 
great for us. We have had a phenome- 
nal growth in membership. It’s been 
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quite fun to watch the government min- 
isters and the Tories play the race card 
in far cruder terms than we would 
ever use, but pretend not to. This issue 
legitimises us.” 

The Tories are, of course, only too 
willing to trump Labour when it comes 
to playing the race card. Hague and Wid- 
decombe still manage to accuse the gov- 








ernment of being soft on refugees and 
call for all the asylum seekers to be 
locked up. 

Still, the Tories always were a little 
behind the times. Surely, Widdecombe 
at the very least, should know that each 
year 10,000 people are detained under 
immigration laws and at any one time 
1,000 refugees are being held in deten- 
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tion centres and prisons across Britain. 

This is a practice that New Labour has 

continued from the days when Widde- 

combe herself was the minister respon- 
sible for prisons. 

The asylum seekers’ real story is very 
different from that described by the 
Tories and the tabloids. The majority 
of current applicants come from ex- 
Yugoslavia, Afghanistan or African coun- 
tries like Sierra Leone, all of which have 
seen terrible persecution or devastating 
wars. 

Britain takes just a tiny fraction of 
the world’s estimated 22 million 
refugees. Current applications for 
refugees status are running at around 
6,000 a month, with 94,000 caught in 
a bureaucratic limbo. Despite the fact 
that the vast majority of applicants have 
no safe home to return to, 81 per cent 
of applicants are refused. 

Far from wanting to be a drain on 
resources, most asylum seekers are des- 
perate to work but are forbidden to by 
government regulations. 

Far from keeping themselves apart 
from British society, most refugees are 
desperate to get a place on language 
courses and then to put their own skills 
to work. 

The dispersal system has put hun- 
dreds of people into yet another new and 
strange situation away from contacts 
who could help them. Two thousand 
refugee children are currently not in 
school, in direct contravention of the 
UN charter. 

The labour movement must act now 
to halt the racist backlash and take a 
stand against New Labour’s despicable 
campaign. It is vital that we take up 
the arguments in every workplace and 
union branch and in every community 
organisation. We have to explain that 
job losses and cuts in services are the 
fault of the bosses and the pro-business 
government, not refugees. 

Socialists and anti racists should: 
@ build for the national demo in 

defence of Asylum seekers on 24 

June and get labour movement 

affiliations to the Committee to 

Defend Asylum Seekers (c/o NUJ 

London Magazine Branch, Acorn 

House, 314/320 Gray’s Inn Road, 

London WC1X 8DP) 

@ build on the initiative of TGWU 
leader Bill Morris, who attacked the 
government for its campaign 
against asylum seekers. 

@ set support for the NUJ statement 
condemning both media and politi- 
cians’ attacks on refugees. 

@ form welcoming committees in 
local areas and especially in the col- 
leges where asylum seekers are 


studying. 
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